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ABSTRACT 

A study of a representative sample of 121 World 
Bank-funded vocational education and training components suggests 
that the level of economic development and consequent size and 
dynamism of industrial employment powerfully influence the outcome of 
such education and training. Cor sequently, future investment 
strategies should differ among countries that are at different levels 
of industrialization. Investments in middle-income countries should 
emphasize rehabilitation, quality ^..iprovement , and further 
development of institutional efficiency. In lower middle-income and 
larger lower-income countries, investments should support 
institutional development and policy issues, including separation of 
vocational education from other education and dev^?lopment of 
alternatives to direct government financing. In small low-income 
countries, resources should be concentrated in nonformal training 
centers, training quality, development of management capacity in 
training institutions, and aggressive marketing of training 
opportunities and services. These and other recommendations were 
based on the findings from analysis of questionnaire responses that 
provided quantitative data and narrative descriptive and evaluative 
data. (A 58-item bibliography and 30 tables appear in the report.) 
(CML) 
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Abstract 



World Bank investment in vocational education and training (VET) has 
averaged $500 million a year in the 1980s. Since 1980 there has been a 
significant shift away from investments in secondary diversified vocational 
schools to nonformal training centers and university programs. Investments in 
ipdustiial training have increased while those in agricultural educacion have 
been redvxed. This change reflects lessons about the effectiveness of 
different types of training. 

In the past ten years, the most striking achievement of VET has been 
the development of national training systems from nonformal training centers 
and postsecondary technical education institutions. This has happened largely 
in middle- income countries, where project investments have emphasized 
expansion of institutions end the link between training and employment. In 
middle -income countries all types of training - secondary, nonformal, post- 
secondary, and VET teache^ training - have been successfully established. 

Investments in low- income countries, especially those in Sub-Saharan 
Africa, have been les'i successful. Implementation weaknesses and stagnating 
economies have made it difficult to set up any type of training. Efforts are 
hampered by inefficiency and poor participation. Investment in national 
training programs has just begun in these poorer countries, and success is 
uncertain because of continuing economic constraints. 

These patterns suggest that the level of economic development and 
the consequent size and dynamism of industrial employment have a powerful 
influence on the outcome of investments in vocational education and training. 
Therefore, future investment strategies should differ substantially among 
countries at different levels of industrialization. 

In middle- income countries where national training systems alreacv 
exist, VET investments should emphasize rehabilitation, quality improvement, 
and further development of institutional efficiency. 

Some of the lower-middle - income (and larger low-income) countries 
are in the early stages of developing national training systems and can 
bonefit from the experiences of the more advanced countries. VET investments 
in those countries should support institutional development and policy issues, 
includ'.ng separation of vocational training from other education and 
development of alternatives to direct government financing. 

In small low- income countries, recent Bank experience suggests that 
resources be concentrated in nonformal training centers, training quali'^y, 
development of management: capacity in training institutions, and aggressive 
marketing of training opportunities and services. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



i- The nature of World Bank-assisted investment in vocational 
education and training (VET) for industrial employment has evolved 
substantially over the past twenty- three years. The share of education 
sector lending for VET has declined as investment in primary education has 
increased. Absolute VET investment reached a peak of $845 million in FY80 , 
and has fluctuated annually since then around an average of $500 million. 
Within VET, there has been a significant shift away from investments in 
secondary diversified and vocational schools towards nonformal training 
centers and university- level programs. Investments in VET for industry 
have increa<;ed, while those for agricultural education and training have 
decreased substantially. These shifts reflect lessons learned through 
experience about the relative effectiveness of different modes of training. 

ii- Most striking has been the development in the last decade of 
national training systems built around nonformal training centers and post- 
secondary technical education institutions, primarily in middle income 
countries. These have been developed through sequences of project 
investments that emphasized the development of institutional capacity and 
linkages between training and employment. The systems, and the project 
components that supported them, have performed well on implementation 
criteria, and the evidence suggests a reasonable level of training 
effectiveness as well. It has been possible to establish all modes of 
training -- secondary, nonformal, post- secondary , and VET teacher training 
--in middle income countries. 

iii- In contrast, investments and institutions in low income 
countries, especially those in Sub-Saharan Africa, have been comparatively 
less successful. Implementation weakn^isses and stagnating economies have 
made it difficult to establish any mode of training, and the evidence 
suggests low utilization and efficiency. Investment in the development of 
national systems has only just begun in these countries, with uncertain 
outcomes due to continuing economic and implementation constraints. 

iv. Overall, these patterns suggrst that the level of economic 

development, and the consequent size and dynamism of industrial emplo)mient, 
exert powerful influence on the success of investments in vocational 
education and training. Future investment strategies should thus differ 
substantially across countries at different levels of industrialization. 

v« In middle income countries, investments in existing national 

systems are likely to emphasize rehabilitation, quality improvement, and 
continued institutional development towards improved efficiency. In some 
cases uuilding the capacity of national systems to assume new roles in 
technology adaptation and productivity improvement will be important. 
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vi. A number of lower-middle income (and some larger low-income) 
countries are at an earlier stage of systems development. The experiences 
of more advanced countries will be useful to continuing investments; these 
will include support for policy and institutional development. Key policy 
issues will be clear structural separation of training from general 
education and the development of alternatives to direct government 
financing. 

vii. In sToall low income countries, recent Bank investment experience 
suggests strategies that concentrate resources, and that emphasize 

nonf ormal training centers, training quality, development of management 
capacity both tn training institutions and in enterprises, and aggressive 
marketing of training opportunities and services. Regional professional 
support institutions merit consideration. 

viii. For investments supported by the World Bank, at least, the 
vocational secondary school has become e less attractive mode of training. 
Vocational secondary schools can be effective in middle income countries 
when they acquire the characteristics of effective nonformal center.s 
strong linkages with enterprises, and the ability to respond flexibly to 
changing labor markets and to offer salaries and incentives sufficient to 
attract and retain qualified instructors. In low income countries, weak 
implementation capacity and the nascent stage of enterprise development, 
coupled with the curriculum and staffing rigidities and recurrent cost 
constraints characteristic of Ministry of Education operations, have made 
it difficult to adapt the secondary model effectively in these directions. 

ix. At tho. same time, strong secondary education is important to 
trainability, either after employment in enterprises or before in nonformal 
centers. In this context, the decline of Bank investment in general 
secondary education over the past decade needs re-examination. A new 
concept of secondary education in the low income countries is needed. 

x. Thus the Bank faces both an opportunity and a challenge in 
providing support for vocational education and training over the balance of 
the century. Che opportunity is to capitalize on and to extend — the 
generally successful pattern cf training systems development in middle 
income countries. The challenge is posed by the problems of developing 
cost-effective training systems in small low- income, countries, notably in 
Sub-Saharan Africa. Successful investment will require a very high level of 
policy and institutional development content; of special importance will be 
continued development of alternative financing arrangements. 

xi. Tho.se conclusions emerge from an analysis of World Bank 
investments In vocationally- specif ic education and training for industrial 
employment in the period FY63-86. The review is based on a sample of 121 
of the 213 industry VET components in the 320 education sector projects 
financed during the period. The sample was diavn to be representative 
across training modes, regions, and country income levels. It emphasizes 
more recent investments and countries where a sequence of project 
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investments has been made. The sample represents 60% of the total project 
costs of all 320 projects. 



xii. The analysis addresses four questions. Wliat are the 
characteristics of Investments in VET in terms of size and type of 
investment, costs and overall implementation performance? What were the 
elements of investment design ? What strategies have been employed in 
developing national training, systems ? What was the record of performance 
of components and institutions; what factors contributed to or inhibited 
success? The main findings under each question are summarized below. 

MAIN FINDINGS 

Characteristics of the Investments 

xiii. The size of the projects financed, and of of the VET components 
within then^ varied directly with the income level of the country. The 
smallest projects and components were in Africa, the latter averaging about 
US $7 million; the largest projects were in Asia. VET components in Asia, 
LAC and EMENA were similar in size, averaging about four times the cost of 
components in Africa. 

xiv. Project performance, as measured by time overruns and 
institutional performance, varied relatively little, and then more by 
region than by country inc».me level. By region, the best performance was 
achieved in Asia and EMENA, followed by LAC. Overall, there was a slight 
project cost underrun. On completion delays these investments performed as 
well as primary education projects financed during the period (average 31 
months); on institutional performance they compare favorably to all 
education sector projects completed in Ft'84 and FYS5 . 

XV. The institutions supported were smallest in terms of places in 

EMENA and in low income countries. Total investment costs per place 
created were significantly higher in Africa and in low income countries. 
These costs vary considerably across modes, income levels and regions; the 
data indicate, however, that the investment costs associated with producing 
a skilled worker are roughly equivalent for secondary and nonforuial 
institutions. Teacher training places have been most costly overall. Cost 
differences can be explained by economies of scale only for secondary 
institutions across income levels. 

xvl . These investments have provided increasing support over time for 

furniture and equipment, and for technical assistance, consistent with 
recent pijject emphasis on rehabilitation and institutional development. 

Investment Desig n 

xvii. The economic jtistif ications of the sample components rarely 

addressed short and medium-term labor market demand factors, relying 
instead on general manpower requirements forecasts based on assumptions 
regarding economic growth. Where such growth did not materialize (as was 



the case in roost low income countries), these forecasts have been generally 
inaccurate. Most were done by Bank staff or UNESCO consultants. It is 
reasonable to asstune, given a parallel lack of attention to shorter-term 
planning, that r^anpower forecasting diverted attention from the 
es;:abllshment of more flexible and responsive planning mechanisms. Labor 
aarket f ac -ors have receivec more attention in later investments in middle 
income countries, most of which have supported the development of national 
systems based on nonformal training centers. 

xviii. Relatively little has been done in these components to address 
training opportunities for women, although a general thread of concern for 
be^ter access of disadvantaged groups runs through mos<- of the investments. 
Improving the income of disadvantaged groups requires more than training. 
Attention to employment codes and practices, and management attitudes and 
capacity, is also needed. There is no evidence that these issues were 
addressed the components sampled. 

xix. Sector analysis has been import;>£it, generally leading to 
significant investments in institutional development. Sector work in 
Africa is beginning to contribute to policy and institutional develnpipent , 
although the frequency and policy relevance of sector analysis have lagged 
behind that in other regions. 

Development of National Training Systems 

XX. A clear patter >i of success emerges from the analysis of 

investment strategies. Increasing emphasis in middle income countries has 
been given to the creation of national training systems. These are largely 
based on nonformal modes, are well linked with employers, genet ily seek to 
develop alternative financing schemes, and incorporate professional support 
institutions that establish the permanent capacity for curriculum 
development and teacher training. Testing and certification systems 
provide feedback to system managers ^nd to employers on performance 
Curriculum developmant is often based on occupational analysis, providing 
another practical link between training and employment. These systems also 
incorporate post-secondary technical education institutions. 

xxi. Management of the nonformal system is most '•ften based in 
autonomous or quasi- autonomous training agencies, or .n units of the 
Ministry of Labor. There is a clear administrative separation of 
vocational training and technician education at the post-secondary level, 
with the latter managed by Ministries of Education. Many of the national 
training systems employ a significant degree of decentralization in order 
to strengthen training center responsiveness to local industry needs. 
Decentralization strategies, however, have encountered implementation 
difficulties where adequate preparation of decentralized units has not been 
undertaken. 

xxii. Such systems may be under development in current projects in a 
limited number of countries in Sub-Saharan Africa. However, most of the 
early investments in these countries have been small projects supporting a 
few vocational schools; in later years these have supported nonformal 



training centers. Sustained investment in systems development in Africa 
has so far been comparatively rare. 

Performance 

xxiii. Data on the economic outcomes of training are absent from project 
evaluations. Reliable unic recurrent cost data is almost entirely lacking, 
although the data that are available confirm that secondary vocational 
schools are lore expensive than general secondary schools. Thus assessment 
of inve.stmenu performance is largely limited to criteria of implementation 
success . 

xxiv. The exception is found for the investments in Asia. There 
information on graduation rates, placement rates and employer satisfaction 
was available for a sufficient proportion of the components to justify 
inferences. On all three criteria, the institutions supported in these 
components performed very well. These included all modes of training. 

XXV. On the criterion of proportion of enrollment targets achieved at 

completion, performance varied directly with the income level of the 
country. About 40% of targets were achieved in low income countries; 90% 
in lower-middle income countries, and 109% in upper-middle income 
countries. Overall, there was little variation across modes. Howe '^er, 
secondary vocational schools performed best overall, and slightly better 
across income levels than the more complex nonformal institutions. The 
data indicate that it is difficult to establish any institutional mode in 
low income *;ountri3s (including secondary vocational schools), with weak 
implementation capacity and financial constraints. The opposite is true 
for middle income countries. 

xxvi. This criterion, of course, does not capture the eventual 
enrollment performance of project institutions, many which suffered from 
significant delays in completion. But it can be taken as an indicator of 
the difficulties encountered in establishing a given mode of training. 

xxvii. These findings are mirrored in ratings of institutional 
performance of VET components. On a regional basis, components in Africa 
performed at a significantly lower level than those in the other three 
regions . 

xxviii. Secondary vocational schools have performed well on 
implementation criteria in part due to the relative simplicity and 
familiarity of their i nstitutional design. In low income countries, and in 
Africa, while these have performed better than more complex and less 
familiar nonformal institutions, the absolute level of performance has been 
very low. Many appear underutilized. They have had much less success in 
establishing linkages with employment than nonformal and post- secondary 
institutions. Ministry of Education teacher salary scales have made it 
difficult to pay wages adequate to attract qualified staff, contributing in 
many African countries to continuing reliance on expatriate teachers. 
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xxix. Preference for nonformal training centers under these 
circuEotences rests on successful experience in middle income countries, 
and on the greater inherent potential for flexibility and efficiency that 
nonformal training provides. Whether indeed this potential can be realized 
low income settings remains an open question. 

XXX. Successful investment programs in middle income countries had in 

common nine characteristics: 

a. Long Time Perspective With Multiple Investments 

b. Expanding Industrial Employment 

c. Small Beginnings in Formal Institutions, and 
Incremental Expansion 

d. Planning That Responded to Labor Market Demand 

e. Early and Sustained Involvement of Enterprises 

f . Evolution of Policy and Management Capacity to Match 
System Complexity 

g. Increasing Attention to Alternatives to Direct 
Government Financing 

h. Investments in Training Quality: Permanent Curriculum 
and Staff Training Capacity, Testing, Attractive 
Salaries for Staff; Ircentives to Attract Good Students 

i. Flexibility of Curriculum and Institutional Design 

xxxi. Less successful investments were weak on most, if not all of 
these characteristics, 

xxxii. There are indications that some of these lessons are being 
applied in current investments in low income countries in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. Institutional capacity is being strengthened in five countries; in 
seven others support is being given to developing nonformal training 
centers. Since FY80 only one investment in Sub-Saharan Africa has 
supported a vocational secondary school. 
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Introduction 



1.01 Investment in vocational education and training (VET) has been 

the cornerstone of World Bank education sector lending since the first 
education loan in . The investments have supported a range of 

institutional arrangements for the delivery of training at skilled worker, 
technician and professional/managerial levels, including secondary 
vocational schools, center-based nonformal training and apprenticeship, 
polytechnics and occupationally-specif ic university depattments and 
programs, and tcackicr trainiiig for both VET and general education. Also 
included have been "diversified" secondary schools that add some vocational 
content to general education. The Investments have provided training in 
support of emplojmient m industry, agriculture and commerce/services. 

1.C2 More than half of the total cost of projects supported by World 

Bank education sector landing in the period FY63-86 was devoted to VET. In 
the period FY63-76, in^'estments in all forms of VET represented 62% of 
tots.l project costs. Annual lending volume for VET grew from $6.6 million 
in FY63 to $160 million in FY 76, with an average annual value of $150 
million. As lending for primary education expanded from the late 1970s 
onward, the share of \7orld Bank education sector lending devoted to VET 
declined proportionally to 51% . Hrw^ver, absolute VET lending volume 
increased, reaching a peak of $84j million in 1980, and fluctuating 
thereafter around an average of $^^00 million per year.-/ 

1.03 The shape of this investment program has changed substantially 
07er the p3Sc twenty- five years. Lending increased for industry VET, and 
decreased for aj^riculture . Within Industry VET, investments in center- 
based nonformal training administered outside ministries of education and 
in university-level programs has increased relative to other modes. 
Investment in diversified secondary schools has declined sharply. 

1.04 In recent yea^s increasingly constrained education budgets, the 
comparatively high cost- of VET and concerns regarding the external 
efficiency of some VE" iw<^ tutions have raised questions as «.o the cost- 
effectiveness of alte- •-i*' i'^vestnents in training. A number of 
international agencie . J'^ing the World Bank, CIDA and the GTZ 
(Germany) are carrying oroadly -based policy analyses and reviews. This 
study of World Bank expf \ence with investments in training for industrial 
emplojnnent has been undertaken as part of the Bank's broader policy 
analysis , 



A comprehensive analysis of patterns of World Bank investments in VET 
may be found in Antoine Schwartz. Profile of World Bank Financed 
Investments in Vocational Education and Training . Population and Human 
Resources Department, World Bank (1989, forthcoming). 
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SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE REVIEW 

1.05 The purpose of this review is to identify lessons from Bank 
experience with investments in vocational education and training (VET) . 
The study is limited to training for modern sector industrial employment, 
and further to four training modes: secondary, post-secondary, nonformal 
and vocational teacher training. Not included are university-level VET 
investments, diversified secondary schools and general teacher trainin^^ ^ 

1.06 Like all operational reviews, the study is concerned both with 
investment projects and the institutions that these support. There are 
five principal questions, each treated in a separate section of the review: 



(a) VThat are the characteristics of these investments in terms 
of size and type of investment, costs and overall implementation 
performance? 

(b) What were the elements of investment design ? How were these 
investments justified and planned? 

(c) To what extent have effective training systems been 
developed? What investment strategies were employed? 

(d) What was the record of performance of project components avA 
institutions, in implementation and in terms of educational 
outcomes? What factors contributed to or inhibited success? 

(e) What lessons can be drawn for future VET investment? 

1.07 The scope of the review and the answers to these questions are 

necessarily limited to the experience of the Bank and its Borrowers with 
training for modern industrial sector emplojrment, and with the four modes 
of training selected. While the Bank has been the single largest investor 
in education in developing countries,-^ its experience is not necessarily 
representative of all VET investment. 



^ Training for employment in agriculture, and in services/^ 'mmerce , is 
being analyzed in separate reviews. University-level investments will also 
be treated separately; teacher training and diversified secondary schools 
have been analyzed previously (see Haddad, 1985; Haddad and Conly, 1987; 
Psacharopoulos and Loxlay, 1985). 

^ The Bank provided 14-20% of external aid to education annually between 
1980 and 1986. See Program for Accelerated Educational Development . 
Population and Human Resources Department, World Bank. April, 1988. 
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1.08 The revie" does not address the substantial investments made by 
the Bank in project related training (PPl), or in education components in 
projects in other sectors, with the exception of a limited number of "free 
standing training projects."^ 

1.09 However, the review does cover the emplojrment sector industry 
receiving greatest emphasis in training investment (80% of total VET 

investment in FY77-86). The four modes studied accounted for somewhat more 
than half of this investment (with the balance coming largely in 
university- level projects). 

1.10 Finally, the retrospective nature of the review focuses attention 
on what has been done in the past, and to a lesser extent on the nature of 
current investments. There are significant issues in VET for exaraple. 
the contribution of training to informal sec cor employment that lall 
largely outside of World Bank experience, however important they might be 
for the future. 



DEFINITIONS AND CONCEPTS 

1.11 The field of vocational education and training is beset by 
definitional problems. In his review of the literature or* the cost- 
effectiveness of training, Dougherty notes that much of the 
controversy in the literature appears to be attributable to antagonists 
unwittingly focussing on two different points in what is in effect a 
continuous spectrum and then arguing at cross purposes." (1989, 
forthcoming) . 

1.12 Clarity is needed along two dimensions. One is essentially 
static. This is the definition of what is being studied, requiring the 
utilization of a taxonomy that makes it possible to distinguish among the 
various purposes and institutional arrangements that characterize the 
"continuous spectrum" of training provision. The second is dynamic. A 
conceptual model is needed in order to identify, a Priori, the basic 
elements of training systems that, taken together, determine cost- 
effectiveness. These elements, in turn, can serve as the common template 
for the evaluation of varying kinds of training investments. 



^ PRT investments have been recently analyzed in: 

Annual Operational Review FY87: Education and Training . Population and 
Human Resources Department, World Bank, March, 1988. 

H.W. Barker. General Operational Review of the Treatment of Manpower and 
Training Issues in Sector Work . Background Paper PHREE/88/03. 
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A Taxonomy of Training 

1.13 A fundamental premise of this review is that the nature and 
effectiveness of various training systems depends on the degree to which 
they fit the needs of economies at different levels of development. 
Training systems in low income countries will address different training 
needs, and encounter differing institutional constraints, than those in 
middle income or developed countries. Thus an Important dimension of any 
taxonomy will be some proxy measure for the level of economic development. 

1.14 A second key dimension is the sector of employment. Labor market 
demand, and skill needs, differ across the sectors. Moreover, training 
systems are often organized and administered separately, especially those 
for agriculture. 

1.15 The mode of training is an important third dimension. Training 
i.'^ organized in a great many ways, and as noted earlier, there is 
considerable uncertainty as to how these modes should be categorized. 
Under any system, a given label such as "vocational secondary school" 
will mask considerable variety in the way in which training is organized 
and delivered. Nevertheless, some categorization is needed, especially one 
which identifies modes with the skill level for which training is provided. 
Here again we encounter a continuum rather than clearly distinguishable 
categories, but it is reasonable to use the three levels most commonly 
referred to in both *"he literature and investment doctiments: craft or 
skilled worker; technician; and professional. 

1.16 A matrix taxonomy of VET using these three dimensions is 
presented in Figure 1. Country income level, as reported in the World 
Development Report, is used as a proxy for level of economic development. 
The three principal sectors of emplojrment form the second dimension. 

1.17 Seven institutional modes for vocationally-specific education and 
training are identified: university, teacher training for general 
education, diversified secondary, post-secondary, secondary and nonformal. 
Taken together, these modes define the universe of types of vocational 
education and training in which the World Bank has invested. The scope of 
the present review is indicated in the matrix. 
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Figure 1: Taxonomy of Vocational Education and Training 
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1.18 These modes differ in two ways. Of primary importance is the fact 
thit they provide training for different levels in the occupational 
structure. Secondly, they differ in the degree to which they are 
articulated with the formal education system, offering diplomas and degrees 
which enable completers to enter higher le'^'^els of education. 

1.19 University VET encompasses courses of study (such as engineering, 
medicine, pharmacology, and business administration) that prepare 
individuals for specific occupations at a professional level. Teacher 
training for general education also prepares for a specific profession. 

1.20 Post-secondary institutions in this taxonomy comprise all types of 
formal education that require graduation from secondary school for entrance 
and that prepare students for specific occupations, but which offer less 
than a university degree. Training at this level is primarily oriented to 
the preparation of technicians, and requires relatively long (two-three 
year) courses, often combined with practical work in enterprises. In some 
cases completion of a post -secondary program enables students to enter 
higher levels of university education. 

1.21 Secondary vocational and technical schools train skilled workers 
and craftsmen through curricula in which the larger share of student time is 
devoted to practical subjects and workshop training, with the balance being 
comprised of general education subjects. In the Bank's experience, these 
have generally been publicly financed and managed by Ministries of 
Education, although a small number of specialized secondary schools, such as 
for agriculture, have been managed by other Ministries. It is generally 
intended that graduates of these institutions will enter the labor market, 
though they often can and do enter higher levels of formal education. 
Although the distinction is not always entirely clear, diversified secondary 
schools (i.e., tho^e which seek to add practical experience to the 
curriculum but which are not solely designed to provide terminal job 
training experiences) are not included in this definition. 

1.22 The term "nonformal" is used as a label for a range cf training 
institutions that pr^-^pare craftsmen and skilled workers. The output of 
such institutions generally enters the labor market on terms similar to 
those of graduates of secondary vocational/technical schools. "Non- formal" 
institutions are almost always located outside of the formal education 
system, and do not provide diplomas and access tc higher levels of 
education. Included are centers and formalized apprenticeship schemes 
managed most often by Ministries of Labor or public corporations with 
varying degrees of autonomy, as well as specialized trai'iing institutions 



^ The most unsatisfactory aspect of this label (which is widely used) is 
that it implies a low level of training organization. In fact, training in 
such institutions is highly organized, and in that respect similar to that 
in "formal" training organizations. 
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established within public agencies to serve particular sectors of the 
economy such as construction, transport, and agriculture. 

1.23 This definitional taxonomy has been used to structure the sample 
of industry VET project components on which the review is based. Four 
dimensions of the sample are used for comparative analysis of Bank VET 
investment experience: a) country income level, (b) training mode, (c) 
region and (d) changes over time. 

A Dynamic Conceptual Model 

1.24 A dynamic conceptual model of training systems has been developed 
for heuristic purposes as part of the overall research plan for the Bank's 
broad VET policy study (Middleton and Schwartz, 1986). A social systems 
approach was taken in order to identify the key factors that determine both 
the internal and external efficiency of any training institution. These 
factors then become the basis for the identification of variables and data 
needs for a range of studies, including operational reviews and field cases. 

1.25 Tne model (Figure 2) rests on the basic premise that the internal 
and external efficiency of any training system (8.0) are determined by the 
interaction of the system with employment systems (5.0). The two are 
dynamically connected by flows of information and resources, including a 
crucially important feedback component on the effectiveness of skills 
development (16.0). 

1.26 The model is generic. The nature of its components and connecting 
flows, however, is likely to be very different in distinctive political and 
economic systems. The model provides a structure for the analysis of VET 
systems, suggestin( where to look for the key elements and p<. tential points 
of policy intervention. 

1.27 The model shows how the political and economic system of a 
society, as shaped by external economic and social factors (1.0), functions 
through' its policy institutions and mechanisms (7.0) to establish basic 
policy and resource parameters (9.0, 10.0) for training (8.0) and employment 
{5.0) systems. Differences in these basic resources and policy parameters 
lead to differences among training and employment systems. These are each 
comprised of d>namically-linked sub- systems that determine efficiency and 
effectiveness. In the training system, for example, training is comprised 
of teachers, students, facilities and equipment linked through a curriculum 
and learning activities. In tLe employment system, manpower is joined with 
other resources and technology in the production process. 
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1.28 Training and employment systems are linked in several ways. For 
example, the product of the training system, skilled persons (12.0), is used 
by the employment system. Labor markets (13.0) or employment mec'ianisms in 
the enterprise mediate the flow of persons between training and employment 
systems. The employment system sends demand signals (14.0) to the labor 
force (3.0). The labor force also receives supply signals (15.0) related to 
training places from the training system. The model includes, in addition, 
institutional linkages (7.0) between the two systems. These may come in 
various forms ranging from advisory committees of employers on training 
curricula to formal contracts for training services. The equilibrium of the 
skills development process is maintained by the feedback mechanisms on 
employment, which are used to modify policy, and by demand and supply 
signals (14.0, 15.0) . 

1.29 The connecting linkages between the three systems play a vital 
role in the efficiency of skills development. The internal efficiency of 
VET, for example, is shaped by institutional policy and management within 
the training system; these determine how a training institution uses inputs 
of information and resources to produce skilled persons. As a consequence, 
the effectiveness of institutional policy and management will depend in part 
on the nature of externally determined training policies and resources (9.0) 
furnished by the political and economic system (2.0), the demand signals 
(14.0) received, and the institutional linkages (11.0) in place. If 
training policies are unclear or resources inadequate, or information flows 
and linkages weak or ineffective, the internal efficiency of the training 
system will be threatened. 

1.30 By the same token, the external efficiency of VET will be 
influenced by management in the employment system and its determination of 
how enterprises will use skilled labor and other resources along with 
technology in the production process. The effectiveness of firm management 
in this task will be influenced by externally determined economic policies 
and resources (10.0), non- governmental resource flows (i.e., revenue to the 
firm) (17.0), supply signals received through the labor market (13.0) and 
other formal and informal linkages between production and training (11.0, 
16.0, 14.0). 

METHODOLOGY AND DATA 

1.31 The taxonomy was used to select a sample of 121 of the 213 
industry VET components in Bank-assisted investment projects financed 
between FY63 and FY86. These were chosen to be representative across 
country income levels, the four selected training modes and World Bank 
regions.-^ The conceptual model was used as the basis for an analysis 
instrument, which was in turn used to gather and organize information on the 
selected components. Data were drawn primarily from Bank Appraisal and 
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Completion Reports, and sector studies, augmented by interviews with Bank 
project staff for selected countries. 

1.32 Limitations in the data inevitably led to selectivity in applying 
the elements of the conceptual model. In particular, detailed data on the 
operation of labor markets and employing enterprises was absent from the 
documentation. Information on the components of training systems 
(especially on student and teacher characteristics) was rarely available. 
Thus the analysis that follows, while broadly structured around the elements 
of the systems model, does not seek to address all elements. However, the 
variables that are addressed were developed from this conceptual basis. 

1.33 Finally, the study has informed by a comprehensive review of the 
literature on vocational education and training (Dougherty, 1989 
forthcoming), providing a broader context in which the implications of World 
Bank experience can be interpreted. 
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II . Characteristics of the Investments 



2.01 Projects with VET componer^s performed, in general, as well as 

those directed at other subsectors o. education. The dollar volume of the 
projects and the enrollment capacity of the institutions supported varied 
directly with the income level of the country of investment. Overall, 
projects in Asia were larger, and had the best institutional performance 
ratings. Evidence on investment costs per place created indicates roughly 
comparable costs per graduate for the secondary and nonfornal institutions 
that train skilled workers. Costs for technician trainin^ at post- 
secondary levels, and for teacher traininp, were higher than for secondary 
and nonformal institutions. Finally, the proportion of investment devoted 
to civil works has declined over time, with corresponding increases in 
expenditures for furniture and equipment and, to a lesser extent, technical 
assistance . 



THE PROJECTS 

2.02 The size of the projects from which sample components were dravm 
varied from $3.1 million (Chad II) to $700 million (the Korea Sector Program 
for Higher Technical Education).* Most notable is the much smaller size of 
projects and VET components in low income countries and in Africa (see 
Tables 1 and 2). As would be expected, the average project and VET 
component cost increased with the income level of the country. By region, 
the average project cost was highest in Asia ($90.58 million or $61.56 
million excluding the Korea sector program), followed by EMENA , LAC, and 
Africa. 

2.03 VET components in Africa represented on average a much smaller 
share of total project costs than those in other regions. This reflects the 
small size of the investments and the greater tendeiicy to package these with 
components that supported other aspects of the education system. 

2.04 Project costs increased over time, from an average of $18.13 
million for the years 1963-70, to an average of $36.09 million for the years 
1971-78, and finally, an average of $87.03 million for the years 1979-86. 
Project'costs also increased over time across regions, with the exception of 
Africa, where only one project was implemented in the 1963-70 time frame, at 
a cost'of $19.10 million. The average for Africa in 1971-78 dropped to 
$10.33 million and increased again to $48.34 in 1979-86. 



* A list of the projects and components analyzed may be found in Annex II. 
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Tat«e 1. Sa»ipie Project and Coioonent Cost and Size. 
By incoflw Level , Ai I Projects 
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Table 2. 


Sajiiple Project and Component Cost and Size, 
By Region, Ai ! Projects 
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Project P erformance 

2.05 There were 43 completed projects in the sample, many with both VET 

and general education components. Foi* these, average institutional 
performance as judged in Project Completion Reports for the project as a 
whole varied relatively little, and then more by region than by income 
level. (Tables 3 and 4). The overall implementation performance for these 
largely VET projects (2.32) is virtually identical to the average rating 
(2.31) for a different subset of 43 projects supporting all types and levels 
of education for which completion reports were published in FY84 and FY85 
(Johanson, et.al., 1986). 



Table 3: Project size. Cost and Perforaance, 
By incoM .evei, CoiDteted Projects 



Total t Total Total Average Average Average 

Projects Project Loan Total Cost T I te Overrun institutional 

Cost Credit Overrun v^nderrm) Perforuance* 

Planned Actual (SAP) Actual (UMerrifi) In Months 



Loi 6 99.25 100.17 63.80 61.93 .15 26.67 2.16 

Lowr-yiddie 19 475.56 583.37 270.40 243.39 5.67 33.78 2.31 

Upper4llddle 18 1791.77 1 644.27 618.20 44/. 91 (8.19) 32.44 2.38 



TOTALS 4:: 1366.58 2327.81 962.40 753.23 (0.90) 31.44 2.32 



•1 - Poor, 2 • Fair, 3 ■ good, 4 ■ excellent 
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Table 4: Project Size. Cost and Performance. 
By Region. Completed Projects 

Total t Total Total Average Average Average 

Projects Project Loan Total Cost Ti»e Overrin institutional 

Cost Credit Overrir cmrrun) Performance* 

Planned Actual (SAP) Actual (Underrun) in Months 



Africa 10 133 30 158.74 92. M 88.47 2.b4 29.50 2.10 

Asia 12 1196.44 1161.77 344.20 340.58 (2.89) 27.50 2.75 

am 12 641.95 638.92 346.00 155.37 ( 0.25 ) 29.6? 2.25 

LAC 9 394.89 368.38 170.20 168.81 (2.94 ) 41.22 2.11 

TOTALS 43 2388.58 2327.81 952.40 753.23 ( 0.90 ) 31,44 2.32 

•1 • Poor. 2 • Ft!r. 3 • good. 4 - excel tent 



2.06 Overall, average actual project costs were very close to average 
planned costs there were cost underruns of only 1.6% for all projects 
($38,77 million). All projects experienced time overruns, from 3 months 
for Guinea I and Indonesia I to 100 months for Ecuador I (which has the 
distinction of being second in line for longest time overruns among all Bank 
education projects). The overall average completion delay (31.44 months) is 
roughly the same as that of a sample of 21 primary education components 
financed between FY72 and FY81 32.4 months (Romain, 1985). 

2.07 In summary, for completed projects, Asia had the most successful 
project implementation on average with a high institutional performance 
level (2,75), relatively modest time overruns (27.5 months on average), and 
cost underruns of 2,9%, EMENA followed with a lower institutional 
performanc* rating (2,25), cost underruns of 0.5% and time underruns of 29 
months. However, EMENA' s institutional performance rating is higher (2.63) 
and Its cost underruns become overruns (25%) if th^ four troubled Algeria 
projects are eliminated from consideration. 

2.08 Average institutional performance in the LAC r?*gion was 2.1, and 
cost underruns were 6.7%, but time overruns were quite high at 41.2 months 
(ilthoujjh if Ecuador I is excluded, this drops to an average of 30.1 
months). Projects in Africa had a similarly low institutional performance 
rating, on average (2.1), the highest cost overruns (19%) and, on a positive 
note, the lowest average time overruns (27.5 months). It is notable nat 
the range among projects for these project data was not great between 2.1 
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and 2.75 for institutional performance, and between 27.5 and 41.2 months for 
time overruns. The range in cost overrun figures was wider (6.7% to 19%). 

2.09 Performance across income levels was mixed. The lower-middle and 
upper-middle income level countries were similar, on average, in terms 
institutional performance (2.42 and 2.39 respectively) and time overruns (32 
and 32.4 months respectively). There were greater differences between the 
two in terms of cost performance. Lower income countries had high overruns 
of 23%, whereas the upper-middle income countries had cost underruns of 
8.27% (or 6.8%, excluding Korea). The low income countries had a lower 
institutional performance rating (2.16), but were completed closer to 
planned costs (1% overrun), and with smaller time overruns (26.6 months) 
than the middle income countries. 

COMPONENTS AND INSTITUTIONS 

2.10 What was financed in th.se projects? The data support analysis of 
the number and size of institutions supported, by mode income level and 
region; the average planned total inves^nent cost per place; and the 
distribution of costs by category of expenditure. 

Size of Institutions Supported 

2.11 Overall, the total number of places appraised for 1,329 project 
institutions was 672,558 with an average of 506. Post- secondary and 
secondary institutions were the largest, more than twice the size, on 
average, of nonformal training centers (Table 5). These latter, of course, 
often use a training place several times during a year, and the secondary 
and post- secondary institutions typically run formal two and three year 
courses. Thus size does not reflect output capacity. Teacher training 
institutions were on average slightly larger than nonformal centers. 

2.12 EMENA had the smallest average institutional si*ze at 377. This 
can be explained partially by the predominance of nonformal institutions. 
Many of these address equity issues by providing training in small 
communities and rural areas, both through vocational training centers and 
mobile training units. Nonformal institutions in EMENA were very small, 
with an average of 287 places (544 institutions to provide 156,318 places) 
as were teacher training istitutions, with an average of 435 places (13 
institutions to provide 5,655 places). Secondar;*^ institutions were much 
larger with an average of 1,133 places (39 institutions to provide 44,170 
places) as were post- secondary institutions with an average of 1,041 (28 
institutions to provide 29,136 places). 

2.13 Africa had the second smallest institution size, on average, with 
426 places. More than 60% of these institutions were secondary schools; 
these were the smallest of this mode across regions. The size of these 
institutions reflects the relatively small populations and modern sector 
employment markets in Sub-Saharan Africa countries. Moreover, many of the 
training institutions were established in locations where future industrial 
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developaent vu autlclpated (Chad II, Secondary; Cameroon II. Secondary; 
Tanzania VI, Teacher Training; Burundi II. Secondary; Zaire II. Secondary. 
Ethiopia VI, Teacher Training). In such circtimstances . with relatively 
uncertain employment prospects, small institutions made sense. Africa's 
teacher training institutions were smallest, followed by nonformal 
institutions, secondary schools, and post-secondary institutions. 



Table 5: Average Size of irvstitutior>$ Supported, 
By Mode and Region 
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Non- 
Form 


Teacher 
Training 


Overs ii 

Sector 

Averages 


AfriM 


475 


810 


308 


281 


426 


Asia 


1295 


9X 


665 


318 


837 


EMENA 


1133 


1041 


287 


435 


377 


LAC 


730 


591 


75 


320 


1 482 


Overall 
Averagas 


843 


936 


319 


359 


; 506 

1 
1 



2.14 LAC follows with an average institution size of 482 places (372 
institution* to provide 179,148 places). The region had very small 
nonformal institutions; size increased progressively for teacher training, 
post* secondary and then secondary institutions. 

2.15 Asia had the largest planned institution size on average, with 837 
places. Many were located in areas of high industrial density; several were 
regional training centers or central workshops areas serving many schools 
(Indonesia). It was mainly the post -secondary and secondary institutions 
which brought up the avev«g^ in Asia. Nonformal institutions were smaller 
than either of these. Teacher training institutions were relatively the 
smallest among the four modes. 
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2.16 There is a clear parallel between the income level of the country 

and the average size of the institutions: low income countries had the 
smallest institutions, followed by lower-middle income countries, and upper - 
middle income countries (Table 6) . 



Table 6: Averags SiZd cf institutions Siworted, 
By Mode and tncoM Level 









Mode 




Overal I 

Sector 

Averages 


inco« 
Level 


Secondary 


Post- 
Secondary 


Non- 
Forial 


Teacfier 
Training 


LOM 


334 


866 


228 


273 


341 


LoNBT-Middie 


779 


902 


305 


405 


379 


Upper-Middle 


881 


990 


383 


333 


! 663 


Overall 


843 


938 


319 


346 


! 506 



Averages 



2.17 Thir suggests that stronger economies with larger modern sectors 
have higher perceived demand for VET graduates. 

Planned Costs Per Place 

2.18 Given data on places supported and disaggregated cost data for the 
components In the sample, it is possible to derive crude indicators of the 
average total investment cost per place. 

2.19 Interpreting cost comparisons across countries and training moa*s 
for projects spanning two decades, on the other hand, presents nearly 
insurmountable methodological problems. Input prices vary significantly 
over time, and among countries. Some projects construct new facilities; 
others rehabilitate existing ones; many do both. The instructional program 
of an institution a given mode in one country can and does vary 
significantly from that of an institution in the same mode in another 
country, with important cost differences. Currency exchange rates differ. 
Political and natural disturbances cause significant delays and increase (or 
decrease) costs. 
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2.20 In addition, the cell sizes for sampled components are, in some 
cases, quite low: post- secondary for Africa (1) and LAC (2); teacher- 
training for LAC(l); post-secondary for low income countries (2); teacher 
training for upper-middle income countries (3). This latter cell is heavily 
influenced by two components in Algeria which were intended to create 1300 
places at a planned total cost per place of $28,000. 

2.21 This being said, the planned total investment cost per place has 
been calculated for the 114 components in the sample for which complete data 
were available. These crude figures give some notion of the ways in which 
costs have varied across regions, modes and country income levels (Tables 7 
and 8). 

2.22 Even given the caveats, it is instructive to compare investment 
costs for secondary and nonformal institutions. Ag noted, the labor market 
outcomes for graduates of these two modes are generally similar. Overall, 
nonformal places were on average a little less than twice as expensive as 
secondary places. Given that, on average, nonformal courses? last a year or 
less, and secondary courses two to three years, it is reasonable to estimate 
that the investment costs per graduate are comparable, and perhaps somewhat 
less for nonformal graduates. However, significant variations in this ratio 
across regions indicates that considerable caution must be used in 
interpretation. 

2.23 To control for input price differences snci currency fluctuations, 
these relative cost ratios were checked by comparing total investment unit 
costs in projects that supported two or more kinds of training institution. 
There were 34 of these; complete data were available tor 31. These 
comparisons confirmed the 2:1 investment cost ratio nf nonformal to 
secondary places. 

2.24 There was considerably less variation in both total investment and 
physical costs par p^'.ace for secondary and post- secondary components than 
for nonformal and teacher training. This suggests that the design of 
investments for these formal education institutions has been somewhat more 
standardized across regions, Non- forral institutions, and teacher training 
programs, exhibit considerably more difference in design and, hence, per 
place cos .s. 

2.25 Average appraised total investment costs per place 

varied greatly among the regions (Table 7). Africa had by far the highest 
average planned cost per place, although this decreases to $6,931 per place 
if the costly teacher training components are eliminated from the analysis. 
Africa is followed by EMENA and Asia. LAC had the lowest average planned 
cost per place at $2,857. 

2.26 By income level, average appraised per place costs were hishest in 
the low-income countries (Table 8). This is heavily influenced by the very 
high per place costs for nonformal components and teacher training. 
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Table 7: Average Planned Total Investment Cost Per Place 
By Mode and Region 



All Cooponents 
(US Dollars) 














Overa 1 1 
Reg 1 ona 1 
Averages 


Region 




Secondary 


Post- 
<:econdary 


Non- 
Formal 


Teacher 
Training 


Africa 


3.837 


3.975 


21.959 


30.064 


8,458 


Asia 


1.065 


7.368 


4.040 


9.816 


4.041 


EMENA 


6.448 


10.233 


4,017 


11.187 


5.416 


LAC 


2.315 


3.365 


10.900 


12.625 


2,857 


Overal 1 
Averages 


2.691 


8.053 


4.521 


12.951 


4.346 



Table 8: Average Planned Total Investment Cost Per Place. 
By Mode and Income Level 



All Coinpor^nts 
(US Cellars) 









Mode 




Overa 1 1 
Income- level 
Averages 


incoM 
Level 


Secondary 


Post- 
Secondary 


Non- 
Forial 


Teacher 
Training 


Low 


4.874 


2.099 


7.342 


29.665 


5.655 


Loicer -Middle 


3.817 


9,867 


3.074 


7.594 


4.178 


Upoer -Middle 


2.321 


10.043 


15,,o4 


19.577 


1 4.288 


Overall 


2.691 


8,053 


4,521 


12,951 


1 4,346 



Averages 
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2.27 Economies of Scale: A reasonable hypothesis is that at least some 

of the variation in these unit costs can be accounted for by economies of 
scale. Other things being equal, larger institutions should have lower unit 
costs. Average institutional size and average total investment costs per 
place, by income level, region and mode, are shovm in Table 9. 



Table 9: Average institutional Size and Unit Total 
investBient Costs Per Place. 
By Mode, Region and income Level 







Secondary 


Post-Secondary 


Nonforma 


1 


Teacher Training 




Average 


AVer 0^ 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Averag 




Instlt. 


Unit 


Instlt. 


Unit 


instlt. 


Uhit 


instlt. 


Unit 




Size 


Cost 


Size 


Cost 


Size 


Cost 


Size 


Cost 


Income Level 


















LON 


334 


4,874 


866 


2,099 


228 


7,342 


273 


29,565 


Lower 4liddle 


779 


3,817 


902 


9,867 


305 


3,074 


405 


7,594 


Upper -Middle 


881 


2,231 


990 


10,043 


383 


15,134 


333 


19,577 


Region 






Region 




Region 




Region 




Africa 


475 


3,837 


LAC 591 


3,365 


LAC 75 


10,900 


Africa 281 


3U,064 


UC 


730 


2.315 


Africa 810 


3,975 


EMENA 287 


4,017 


Asia 318 


9,816 


EMENA 


1130 


6.448 


Asia 930 


7,368 


Africa 308 


21,959 


LAt 320 


12,625 


Asia 


1295 


1.065 


EMENA 1041 


10,233 


Asia G05 


4,040 


EMENA 435 


11,187 



2.28 A clear inverse relationship between average institutional size 

and average total inve^'«.ment cost per place emerges only for secondary 
vocational schools by the income level of the country. A similar, but less 
strong relationship for secondary schools exists across regions, with the 
EMENA unit costs diverging from the pattern. For post -secondary 
institutions, there is a consistent direct relationship by income level and 
by region: larger Institutions have higher unit costs. There is no clear 
direction for the relationship for nonformal and teacher training 
institutions . 
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2.29 These data further support the possibility that formal 
institutions, particularly secondary schools, have tended to follow a more 
standard design (paragraph 2.24). 

2.30 Overall, these analyses suggest that economies of scale have 
operated to reduce unit costs for secondary components only. Most of the 
variation in investment costs are thus likely to be explained principally by 
specific design features such as provision of boarding places in Africa, or 
the relative costs of civil works and equipment in any particular 
investment . 

Categories of Expe nditure 

2.31 Total project investment in civil works has been highest for post- 
secondary institutions, in upper -middle income countries, and in the EMENA 
region, with 68%, oO% and 64% of expenditures respectively supporting 
construction. Furniture and equipment costs have been highest for nonformal 
institutions (44%), middle income countries (39%), and in the Asia and LAC 
regions (42%). Technical assistance as a proportion of total investment has 
been significantly higher in Africa (12.3% planned, 8.7% actual). See Table 
10. 
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Table 10: Categories of Expenditure, By Mode, Region 
and \vcm Level. Con)leted Conxxwts* 
(percentages of total) 





Civil 




Furniture & Equlpvnt 


Technical 


Assistance 


Other 




Piamad 


Actual 


Planned 


Actual 


Flamed 


Actual 


Planned 


Actual 


Nonfoml 


48 


48 


4-, 


44 


06 


07 


-fl- 


01 


Post-SMondary 


60 


68 


31 


26 


03 


02 


oe" 


03" 


Ssoondvy 


60 


55 


38 


42 


02 


02 


01 


01 


Teachr Trilnlng 


57 


58 


32 


30 


11 


12 


-fl- 


01 


IncdM LsMi 


















LON 


40 


44 


22 


23 


13 


08 


25" 


25** 


LOMT-Uiddia 


48 


46 


42 


40 


10 


12 


01 


03 


tlXMr-liidiile 


59 


60 


38 


39 


02 


02 


01 


-0- 




















Africa 


54 


59 


31 


29 


12 


08 


02 


04 


Asll 


50 


50 


43 


42 


03 


04 


03" 


u4" 


EMOM 


64 


64 


31 


32 


03 


03 


02 


01 


LAC 


54 


55 


42 


42 


03 


03 


-0- 


-0- 


TOTALS (X) 


SO 


56 


38 


38 


04 


04 


02 


02 



^ Oitt ivtllable for 7iS of co«)leted projects, 67X of sermjary coiponents, 64% post-secondsry 
ocmxn m XM; 7n of nonforMl oonxinents. and 57X of teacher training codDcnents. 

^ Almt entirely due to inal locable costs in Bangladesh i post-secondary component. 
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2.32 Higher proportions of the investments were allocated to technical 
assistance for nonformal and teacher training components, in low and lower- 
middle income countries, and in Africa. 

2.33 These patterns have changed over time to give greater emphasis to 
furniture and equipment, with a lesser rise in technical assistance (Table 
11). 



Table 11: Changes In Allocations by Catsgory of 
Expsndltvre, Two TIM Per lode. By Regian 
(peroentags of total) 



DCZHS EIZB=a2 

Civil Furnltire Civil Fumltire 

Region Works i Equlpwnt TA Other iorks i Equlpwnt TA Other 



Africa 


62 


27 


06 


05 


53 


31 


10 


06 


Asia 


54 


38 


01 


07* 


47 


45 


or 


01 


EMENA 


75 


22 


04 


01 


59 


38 


03 


-0- 


LAC 


61 


33 


06 


-0- 


54 


43 


03 


-0- 



TOTALS (« 63 30 03 04 54 42 04 01 

• Largely for iraliocable expenditures In Bangladesh L 



2.34 The shift away from civil works towards furniture and equipment, 
and to TA, reflects increasing attention to rehabilitation of existing 
systems in EMENA, and to a lesser extent in Asia and LAC. The increases in 
TA for Africa and Asia are due to institution-building components in later 
projects. 

2.35 These trends are the same as tho.se identified by Schwartz (1989, 
forthcoming) for all VET investments for two different time periods. His 
analysis shows civil works accounting for 46% of total project cost for 
projects financed in FY79.81, and declining to 26% in FY84.86. Furniture 
and equipment costs increased from 22% to 30%, and technical assistance from 
3% to 10% in the same two periods. 
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SUMMARY 



2.36 The size of both the projects and the components financed during 
this period varied directly with the income level ot the investment. The 
smallest projects and components were in Africa, reflecting not only the 
predominance of low income countries in the sample but also relatively small 
populaUons. The largest projects were in Asia, with a higher proportion of 
middle income countries and with larger populations. VET components in 
Asia, EMENA and LAC were similar in size. 

2.37 These VET projects performed as well as other education sector 
investments. Project performance, as measured by time overruns and 
institutional performance varied relatively little, and then more by region 
than by country income level. By region, the best performance record was 
achieved in Asia and EMENA, followed by LAC. Overall, the projects had a 
very sli3ht cost underrun. On completion delays the projects compare 
favorably with primary education projects financed during the period; the 
overall institutional performance rating is identical to the average for all 
education sector projects completed in FY84 and FY85. 

2.38 On average the institutions supported were smallest in low income 
countries, and in EMENA. Total investment costs per place created were 
significantly higher in Africa, and in low income countries. These costs 
varied considerably across modes, income level and regions; the data 
indicate, however, that the investment cost associated with producing a 
skilled worker is roughly equivalent in secondary and nonformal 
institutions. Teacher training places have been most costly overall. Cost 
differences can be explained by economies of scale only fcr secondary 
institutions across income levels. 

2.39 Finally, these investments have provided increasing support for 
furniture and equipment, and for technical assistance. These patterns are 
consistent with recent emphasis on rehabilitation of existing training 
capacity and on institutional development. 
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III. Investmenc D esign 



3.01 Investment in nonformal training has increased in middle- income 
countries, and in low- income countries other than those in Sub- Saharan 
Africa. This trend reflects a pattern of investment design that has 
increasingly emphasized the development of national vocational training 
systems built around nonformal training modes. Such systems have come to 
douiinate investment outside of Sub-Saharan Africa, and are beginning to be 
applied there as well. 

3.02 The evolving patterns of design are reviewed in this chapter, 
beginning with the justification and planning approaches on which the 
investments have been based. The elements of project strategy are then 
analyzed: objectives, linkages between training and employment, demand 
generation, curriculum development, testing and certification, staff 
development and innovations in training delivery. The subsequent chapter 
provides an overview of the development of national systems, with attention 
to policy evolution, financing and the development of planning and 
management capacity. 



JUSTIFICATION AND PLANNING 

3.03 The economic justification for these investments was generally 
based on various scenarios for induscrial growth. Other rationales 
included providing manpower support for specific large-scale infrastructure 
development programs, sub -sector manpower nseds , out- migration of skilled 
labor and remittance earnings, replacement of expatriates in the workforce, 
and equity considerations. 

3.04 In Latin America and the Caribbean, economic strategies 
emphasizing growth of manufactured exports were the basis for investments 
in El Salvador, Dominican Republic, Barbados, Uruguay and Brazil. In the 
latter case improving the level of technology in manufacturing was also an 
explicit rationale. Similar justifications supported investment in Korea 
and Malaysia. 

3.05 Anticipated industrial growth fueled by petroleum exports figured 
prominently in the justifications for inve^stments in Ecuador, Indoiesia, 
the Ivory Coast and Cameroon. Sharp drops in oil prices forced 
readjustment of economic strategies in these countries, with consequei.t 
recurrent budget constraints on VET. 

3.06 Projections of farm mechanization and large hydro-electric system 
construction justified expansion of the supply of skilled workers in 
Uruguay. Free-standing sector training systems for the construction 
industry were justified in Sri Lanka and Indonesia in large part to meet 
demand stemming primarily frou. government- financed construction, ana to a 
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lesser extent Middle East labor markets. In the case of Indonesia, ir was 
noted that half of domestic construction contracts were being awarded to 
foreign firms. 

3.07 A major factor in the economic justification was out-migration of 
skilled workers from Egypt, Jordan, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Indonesia to 
the oil -based economies of the Middle East. By the time of the seventh 
Pakistan project, worker remittances were the largest single source of 
foreign exchange. A significant portion of the training investment 
supported the continuing supply of such labor. The return of workers as 
the oil-exporting economies contracted led to labor market instability in 
the 1980s. In Jordan, it produced an oversupply of workers in certain 
skills categories that, together with continuing demand for skilled 
workers, led the government to establish a labor market information system 
and re-orient the number and size of courses of different ki ds in 
vocational training centers. In contrast, in Pakistan, returning workers 
appear to be easily absorbed by the economy, with many choosing to 
establish their own businsss (Pakistan Sector Study, 1988). 

3.08 The most prominent rationale in the low income countries of Sub- 
Saharan Africa was the need to replace costly expatriate managers and 
skilled workers. The same rationale was important in Morocco and Algeria. 
Economic justifications for the low- income countries of Sub- Saharan Africa 
were also baaed on projections of growth. Economic analysis tended to be 
less complex in these smaller economies, and to be too optimistic. In the 
Cameroon, for example, a secondary vocational school was ''uilt to provide 
sKilled workers for intended industrial expan^i^'on in the northern region. 
Industrial development was delayed, and graduates had to leave the region 
to find employment. 

3-^5 Equity Justifications: Only one of the sample of components was 

justified principally on er , '.ty grounds: investment in boarding places for 
Tanzanian nonformal centers and technical secondary schools was intended 
specifically to increase the access of rural clients to the former and 
women to the latter. Increased access for rural groups to skills training 
was, however, an ubiquitous secondary justification: it was mentioned in 
connection with at least one (but not necessarily each) component in each 
country in the sam,)le. Access for wcmen figured prominently in the 
justification of seven of the 76 projects; most of t'lese vere in the EMENA 
region (Jordan, Turkey, Egypt, Pakistan, YAR, Barbados). 

Planning 

3.10 Virtually all of the sampled component invescments were planned 

on the basis of projected manpower requirements. In the majority of cases 
these were forecast from admittedly inadequate data, with appropriate 
caveats regarding the indicative nature of the estimates. Such estimates 
were then compared with the output of existing training systems and 
investments rationalized as (usually partially) closing the gap. In a 
majority of projects these estimates were made by Bank staff or UNESCO 
consultants 
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3.11 In a number of cases manpower requirements were derived not from 
global forecasts, but from enterprise surveys (Ecuador I, Uruguay I, 
Cameroon II), and other indicators of employment needs. In this last 
category were industrial labor force growth, high demand to sit for trades 
tests and requests for manpower from specific industries (Kenya V). Use of 
such indicators has increased, particularly in later sector work. 

3.12 Benefit/cost ratios were calculated as part of the justifications 
for the technical colleges in Turkey II and the vocational training centers 
in Morocco VI. 

3.13 The data available from projecc evaluations do not permit a 
comparison of the relative effectiveness of these various planning 
approaches. Few addressed the issue of actual manpower supply and demand, 
and the use of enterprise surveys and other shorter-term indicators of 
demand is too recent to have been evaluated. However, the SAR for Egypt IV 
noted that manpower planning is hampered by the rapidity of social and 
economic change, a general lack of useful data, a lack of coordination 
between ministries and agencies, and the effect of government recruitment 
and wage policies. Similarly, sector analyses in Jordan and Tanzania 
demonstrated the inaccuracy of longer- term manpower requirements 
forecasting. These difficulties have also been documented elsewhere in the 
literature (Dougherty, 1988 forthcoming). 

3.14 Labor market factors received very little attention in the bulk 
of these investments. However, these became more important in later 
projects in middle income countries and sector-specific trailing 
operations. The occasional use of enterprise surveys is noted above 
(paragraph 3.11). The Sixth Morocco project was in part justified on 
analysis of occupational trends from census data showing increases in 
private sector employment of skilled workers and stagnation in government 
hiring. Census data on employment was also used in the Turkey II 
Industrial Training Project, which is ^Iso partially addressed to falling 
worker productivity, and inrludeF both skill and management training. Free 
standing training projects designed to support one sector were justified on 
employment demand analyses for public and private enterprises (Sri Lanka I 
and II, Indonesia Public Works Manpower Development). 

Sector Work 

3.15 Sector analysis has made important contributions to the 
development of national training systems across all regions. As shown in 
Table 12, prior sector work was an important basis for policy aM 
institutional development investment in sixteen countries.-/ 
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Sector studies analyzed are listed n the Bibliography. 
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Table 12: Ralatlonshlp of Sector dork To 
SiDsequBnt Inveetients 



Studies Focused on Pol Icy and 
Institutional DeveloiMnt 





Total 












iUbar 


During 


Aftar 


Latar foob 


No Sector >lork or 




of 


investMnt 


Last 


on Sclanca and 


Little 


Raglan 


Comtrlaa 


Progru 


Invastaant 


Tadmology 


Policy Content 


Aaia 


5 


4 




2 


1 


QCNA 


8 


4 


1 


2 


3 


LAC 


8 


4 


1 


1 


3 


Africa 


13 


4 


3 




6 
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3.16 Table 12 addresses both the timing and the major impact of sector 
analysis In country investment programs. Stuales during the investment 
program that contributed directly to policy and institutional development 
components in subsequent investments are identified, as are analyses which 
have come after the most recent investment. The incidence of recent studies 
which focus on science and technology development is noted. The last column 
shows the number of countries where sector work was either absent, or had 
relatively little policy or institutional development content. 

3.17 Sector work was not a pre-requisite to institution-building 
investment. However, it was associated with strong and generally successful 
efforts in larger middle income countries (Korea, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
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Mexico, Brazil, Jordan, Turkey. Morocco). In Bangladesh and Pakistan, major 
sector work focused on policy and institutional issues has been completed 
since the most recent investment project, and should contribute 
substantially to subsequent policy dialogue, 

3.18 An explicit focus on science and technology development has 
emerged in later stages of analysis Investment in five middle income 
countries (Korea, Malaysia, Brazil, Jordan and Turkey). Linked with earlier 
investments in skilled worker and technician development, these initiatives 
represent important directions for the improvement of industrial 
productivity that build on establlslied technical education systems. 

3.19 Heavy emphasis on sector analysis in Asia, Latin America and EMENA 
is notable in comparison with Africa. In the four of the five African 
countries where current projects are assisting the development of national 
training systems, or contributing to institutional development at a somewhat 
lower level, sector analysis played an important part in shaping the 
investment (Ivory Coast, Cameroon, Ethiopia and Senegal). Prior sector work 
in Kenya is less directly related to policy and institutional issues. As 
these projects are underway, the contribution of sector work to successful 
policy and institutional development cannot be judged. 

3.20 In three African countries sector work carried out subsequent to 
the most recent investment has begun to lay the groundwork for policy and 
institutional development (Chad, Zaire and Burundi). Thus, in sector work, 
while investment programs in Africa are at an earlier stage of development, 
there are indications that progress is being made. The value of sector 
analysis in other regions suggests that this current effort should be 
strengthened and accelerated. 



STRATEGIES 

3.21 A project strategy is a particular combination of objectives 
(ideally derived from th» goals of broader sector plans) and action elements 
thought necessary for those objectives to be achieved under given 
circumstances. Tne objev^t^>^es for Che sample of components are analyzed 
below, together with six key action elements: 1) linkages between training 
aid employment, 2) generation of demand for peaces in VET institutions; 3) 
curriculum development; 4) testing ai.d certification; and 5) staff 
development; 

Objectives 

3.22 Analysis of the multiple objectives of sample components indicates 
that, in general, project investments in Africa were the least and 
nonformal components the most complex in terms of intended outcomes. 
Somewhat greater emphasis on institutional development objectives vas found 
in middle income countries. Over time, the objectives of investOients 
shifted to give greater emphasis to upgrading worker skills and ro increased 
access to vocational training for disadvantaged groups. 
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3.23 The percentage distributions of the 505 objectives stated for 121 
components across regions, modes and country income levels are shown in 
Table 13. Data were collected on two kinds of objectives. The first, 
"objectives for clients," includes those which are directly related to 
various outcomes of training for students. The second, "objectives for 
systems development," includes objectives related principally to 
institutional development for the VET system. 

8/ ' 

3.24 In interpreting these data, it is important to recognize that the 
percentages reflect the share of all objectives of a given type that fall 
into a particular category, and not the proportion of components with a 
given type of objective. For example, the data indicate that 41% of the 
objectives for African components were classified as "manpower expansion" 
objectives. All but one Africa component had su»^** an objective. Thus the 
data serve as overall indicators of the degree of emphasis given to 
objectives of a given type. To take yet another example from Africa, the 
data indicate equal and primary attention to manpower expansion and 
improving the quality of training. Upgrading worker skills received about 
10% of the ecphasis, and improved access for disadvantaged groups about 05%. 

3.25 African components had, on average, fewer objectives, reflecting 
the relatively small size of components and the greater proportion of 
secondary vocational school components with relatively simple designs. 
Components in LAC, Asia and EMENA had more objectives, with marginal 
differences between them overall. Each of these regions invested more 
heavily in relatively more complex nonformal modes. On this particular 
indicator, LAC also gave more emphasis to systems development objectives. 



^ Tlie list of objectives was developed from the VET literatv and from 
preliminary analysis; of a set of SARs, and refined through pre testing of 
the questionnaire. 
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Table 13: Percentage Distribution of Coiponent Objectives 
By Region, Mode and Cointry lnco« Level 





Raplon 


















Incfflie Lev«l 


Type of 
Object Iva 


Africa 


Asia 


EMEMA 


LAC 


Secondary 


Poet- 
Secondary 


NOfV- 

forial 


Teacher 
Training 


Ion 


Lonfer- 
Itiiddle 


uiDOcr- 
itilddie 


flhIaetlvBS for Cllmts 
Mancomr Ej^anslon 


41 


34 


40 


33 


39 


48 


30 


49 


34 


37 


39 


l^jTOve Trainlno Ouallty 


42 


35 


33 


35 


38 


46 


30 


41 


37 


34 


37 


Reduce Youth unemloyient 


-0- 


OS 


03 


04 


01 


02 


05 


-0- 


05 


03 


02 


Reduce Other urwDloyHnt 


02 


04 


03 


02 


01 


-0- 


05 


-0- 


05 


02 


04 


Reduce Preeetre on 
Hl|^ Education 


-0- 


02 


02 


02 


04 


-0- 


01 


-0- 


-0- 


01 


06 


Upgrade Worker Ski Me 


10 


07 


10 


24 


09 


-0- 


17 


08 


14 


12 


08 


Change Attltudee loRarde 
Blue Collar Nork 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


iiorove Aocese of Groupe 


06 


12 


10 


-0- 


08 


04 


11 


03 


05 


11 


05 


SiDtotal {S)« 

(n) 

Average Per Covowit 


100 

(59) 

2.27 


100 
(94) 
2.78 


100 
(110) 
2.44 


100 

(48) 

2.88 


100 

(77) 

2.40 


100 

(«) 

1.92 


100 
(149) 

3.17 


100 

(37) 

2.05 


100 

(59) 

2.57 


100 
(166) 
2.63 


100 

(84) 

2.40 


Objectives for Oi/erall 
SvstiM DflVBloMent 
liDTOve Policy, 
Plaming or Analysis 


31 


38 


32 


29 


30 


27 


37 


20 


30 


33 


31 


Ivrove ManagsKnt 


28 


34 


27 


31 


23 


30 


30 


47 


30 


28 


32 


Strengthen Linkages 
Rith E9)ioyers 


39 


19 


39 


34 


43 


41 


27 


27 


28 


35 


34 


Other 


03 


11 


03 


06 


04 


03 


06 


07 


13 


04 


02 


smtotals (X) 

(n) 

Average Per Co^wnent 


100 

(39) 

1.08 


100 
(47) 
1.38 


100 

(75) 

1.68 


100 

(35) 

2.19 


100 

(47) 

1.47 


100 

(37) 

1.54 


100 

(97) 

2.06 


100 

(15) 
0.83 


100 

(40) 

1.74 


100 
(103) 
1.63 


100 

(53) 

1.43 


TOTAL WIBCR OF GBOECTIVES 


98 


141 


185 


81 


124 


83 


246 


52 


99 


269 


137 


AVERAGE PER COtfCNENT 


3.78 


4.15 


4.11 


5.08 


3.88 


3.46 


5.23 


2.88 


4.30 


4.28 


3.91 


RATIO OF SYSTQB 
OBJECTIVES TO THE TOTAL 

0 


.40 


.33 


.41 


.43 


.38 


.45 


.39 


.29 


.40 


.38 


.39 
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3.26 As noted, nonformal components addressed the largest number of 
objectives, both for clients and for systems devel opriient . Post- secondary 
components were least complex in terms of objectives; interestingly, within 
this smaller number of objectives these components gave a somewhat higher 
ratio of attention to systems development (.45). 

3.27 Few differences appear in comparisons across country income levels 
in terms of the average number of objectives for clients. Somewhat more 
emphasis was given to systems development in the low and lower-middle income 
countries, as might be expected, leading to an inverse relationship overall 
between the income level and average number of objectives per component. 

3.28 Objectives related to manpower expansion and quality improvement 
were domiiiant in Africa (83%), and post- secondary and teacher training 
components (94% and 90%, respectively). These combined percentages exceeded 
other regions and modes by at least 10%. Components in other regions, and 
supporting other modes, addressed a greater variety of objectives. 
Upgrading worker skills was the third most frequent objective. Its 
distribution indicates that it received greatest emphasis in LAC and in 
nonformal components, and in the lower income countries. 

3.29 Objectives related to improving the access of disadvantaged groups 
(rural clients, ethnic minorities, women) were ^iven more emphasis in Asia 
and EMENA, and in nonformal components. Relatively less attention was given 
to these objectives in Africa, in post- secondary components, and in lower- 
middle income countries. 

3.30 Interesting by their comparative scarcity are objectives related 
to changing attitudes towards blue collar work, reducing unemployment, and 
reducing pressure on higher education. These objectives are often discussed 
as possible functions of VET. At a formal level, at least, they have 
received relatively little attention n Bank- supported investments in these 
modes 

3.31 The data indicate roughly equal attention to each of the three 
system development objectives overall. Less emphasis was given in Asia to 
objectives related to establishing linkages between employers and training 
institutions, and relatively more to policy, planning analysis and 
management. Linkages received less attention (in terms of numbers of 
objectives) in nonformal and teacher training components, with planning and 
management, respective ''y, receiving more. Again, no patterns of difference 
emerge across income levels. 



Somewhat surprisingly, only two of the seventy-nine diversified 
secondary projects supported by the Bank have had such objectives (Haddad 
and Conly, 1987). 
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3.32 Overall, the data on objectives suggest that nonformal components 
and components in LAC, EMENA and Asia were more complex, seeking to address 
more issues. African and post-secondary components were least complex. 
Manpower expansion and improvement in the quality of training were the 
dominant aims of all investments, with some attention being given to 
upgrading worker skills and improving access for disadvantaged groups. 

3.33 Few differences are observed across country income levels. This 
may suggest that, in terms of the intended outcomes selected by project 
designers, the nature of the economy has received relatively little 
attentioii. 

3.34 Changes Over Time : The data in Table 13 reflect more than twenty 
years of investment history. The pattern of emphasis on different 
objectives has changed over this period. Although the changes have been 
relatively small, they indicate reduced emphasis on manpower expansion and 
quality improvement and increased attention to upgrading worker skills and 
improving access for disadvantaged groups. The data, disaggregated for 
three time periods, are shown in Table 14. Only data for the four most 
frequently cited client objectives are given. 



Tablo 14: ChangB8 In Percantags Olstrltxjtlon of Client 
Objectives, T^ree T lie Periods: Swary Rata 



Tlie Periods 

Type of 

Object I ve FY63-70 FY71 -78 FY7W7 



Hanponr Ei^anelcn 


41 


39 


35 


\mrw9 Training Quality 


41 


37 


34 


lligrade Morker Skills 


06 


OS 


M 


licrovt Access of GrouM 


-0- 


07 


09 



TOTALS (X) 



88 92 92 
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3.35 On a regional basis, the changes are most striking for Africa and 
EMENA (Table 15). In both regions emphasis on upgrading worker skills and 
improving access to training increased over time, while emphasis on 
expanding manpower supply declined. LAC maintained a very strong emphasis 
on worker upgrading. 

3.36 These shifts were most marked for nonformal training components 
(Table 16), where worker upgrading and improved access grew in importance to 
assume 30% of emphasis in terms of objectives. A similar pattern of 
increase is observed for secondary components. Post- secondary components 
changed very little in emphasis. The recent shift towards worker 
"upgrading" in teacher training components reflects more formal attention to 
in-service teacher training. 

3.37 Similar analysis of the date "or systems development objectives 
indicates a shift toward policy, planning and analysis, and to management, 
from the second to the third time period, and a corresponding decrease in 
attention to linkage development. This general pattern holds acrcs*^ itcdes 
and across country income levels. It reflects » primarily, the large number 
of components in investment sequences, in which attention in earlier 
projects was directed towards development of linkages, and in later projects 
towards system development through policy, planning and management 

deve lopment , 



Table 15: Paroentaga Olstrltxitlon of Client 

Objectives, Three Tin Periods: By Region 

Fiscal Year of SAR 

Typ6 of Afiifii Asia Qfii& liC 

Objective 63-70 71-78 7W7 63-70 71-78 / 9-87 63-70 71-78 7W7 63-70 71-78 79-87 



Mmvomt Expansion 5046 36 33 38 33 * 43 38 50 33 30 

ISpTMS Training SO 41 42 33 33 37 • 41 29 50 33 35 
Quality 

(togrttda Horksr -o- 06 15 ii 03 ii • 08 n -0-" 25 25 
Ski I la 

laprovs AOCSSS -O-06 07-O-18G8 * 03 14-<>>-O--0- 
of Qrw 

TOTALS (X) 100 97 100 77 90 90 96 82 100 91 90 



*No projscts f inanosd In EMENA du-lng this psriod that aare included in the ^le. 
^ only ona projsct financed In LAC during this psriod. 
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Table 18: Parcantage Distribution of Client 

Objectives, Three Tin Periods: By Mods 

Fiscal Year of SM 

SflCtSdaa Post^Sflcontterv HgofiOAL Teacher Training 

Type of 

Objective 63-70 71-78 7J-87 63-70 71-78 79-87 63-70 71-78 79-87 63-70 71-78 79-87 



ManpcMT Expansion 36 43 35504848 S03229 



46 50 



leprove Training 38 41 35S3 43 48 5O3030-O-46 39 
Quattty 



ItHTide Marker 

Skills 



05 14 -0- -0- 



17 17 -0- -0- 11 



l^rove Access of-0-08 10-O-0S05 -0-OB 13 -0-09-0- 
Groupe 



TOTALS («) 



81 97 94 100 



91 



100 87 



-0- 91 100 



* No teacher tralnino covxxisnts financed in this period in the saiDie. 



Linkages Between Training and Employment: 

3.38 Articulation between vocational training and employment Is widely 
accepted as a crucial factor In the cost-effectiveness of training. It can 
facilitate the match between the supply of trained persons and job 
opportunities, and Increase the relevance of vocational curricula to job 
skill requirements. It can also Improve the ability of training 
Institutions to adjust both curricula and the volume of training to rapidly 
changing labor markets. 

3.39 The pattern of linkage arrangements In the completed components 
In the sainple Indicates that more attention was given to developing linkages 
for nonforiMl training Institutions than for post- secondary Institutions 
and secondary vocational schools. Moreover, the linkage arrangements for 
nonformal components have been much stronger In establishing the Information 
flows and training services relationships that facilitate the demand-driven 
training that Is responsive to changing labor market requirements. 
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3. 40 The Incidence of linkage arrangements, by mode, for completed 

projects is shown In Table 17.127 



Table 17: Incidence of Linkages, By yode 

Sm>\B of Co«)ieted industry VET Coiponents, 





Niaber of 


Percent of 


Percent of 


Average 




Cownnts 


C(Sponents 


Coiponents 


NiBber of 




in the 


With 


With 2 or 


Linkages Per 


Mode 


Saaple 


Linkages 


More Links 


Cavxjnent 


Non-foml 


21 


78 


62 


2.56 


Po6t~Becondary 


14 


54 


43 


2.28 


Sacondery 


24 


63 


17 


1.53 


TOTALS 


58 


64 


38 


2.16 


Of co^xnents Initiated betiwen 1963 and 1982 for Nhlch evaluations 



are available. 



3.41 A higher proportion of nonformal components had at least one 

articulation arrangement, and these had on average a greater number of 
linking mechanisms. This is consistent with the general design differences 
between the nonformal and formal institutions, with the former generally 
intended for more specific occapatijnal training, including in-sexrvice 
courses for workers. The relatively lower incidence of linking mechanisms 
for secondary vocational schools is consistent with their general role of 
pre-employment training combined with general education. To the extent that 
linkages facilitate balance between 'supply and demand for skills, it is also 
consistent with the difficulties many of these institutions have encountered 
in placing graduates in emplo)rment (Dougherty, 1988 forthcoming). 



^2/ Linkages for teacher training components are not include n this 
analysis. There were such linkages, both with the schools in which 
Instructors would work and, very occasionally, with relevant enterprises. 
Buc the incidence is too small for statistical analysis. 
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3.42 The transition from school or training center to work is 

especially difficult in economies with small modern sectors and low rates of 
growth. In such circumstances employers are likely to have fewer incentives 
to invest time or resources in linkages with pre- employment training, A 
rough indication of the effect of different economic contexts on 
articulation can be taken from the data in Table 18. 



Table 18: Incidence of Linkages by Country 

Income Level: Sample of Completed Industry 
VET Components, 1963-82 



Country 
incoM L0V6I 


Nu[t)dr of 
(kMPonents 
In the 
SaiDle 


^rcent of 
Coiponants 
With 
Linkages 


Percent of 
Coiponents 
With 2 or 
More Lir^s 


Average 
Ninber of 
Linkages Per 
Coi«)ontint 


Low 


7 


71 


30 


1.00 


Loner-Middle 


29 


62 


32 


2.22 


Ulmr-Mlddie 


23 


65 


48 


2.33 



TOTALS 



58 



64 



38 



2.16 



* Of (xwonents Initiated between 1363 and 1982 for which evaluations 
are aval labie. 



3.43 While the proportions of components with at least one type of 

linkage were roughly the same, the average number of linkages increases with 
the level of the economy. The evaluations of these components suggest that 
most components in low income countries encountered greater implementation 
problems in general, and the establishment of linkages suffered accordingly. 
Low income components a? so had greater difficulty in achieving enrollment 
targets by the time of project completion, and were correspondingly less 
successful in meeting targets fcr the supply of trained graduates to labor 
markets. This general weakness in the supply and demand relationship may 
have weakened employer interest in establishing a range of linkages. 
Unfortunately, very little data is available on these components regarding 
placement rates after graduation, making it impossible to assess labor 
market outcomes. 
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3.44 Also of interest is the nature of the linkages that were 

attempted. Table 19 shows the incidence of nine types of articulation 
arrangements across the sample of components. 



Table 19: Porcsntage of Linked Ccwponents With A 
Given Linkage Type. By ModB: Sa«)l9 of 
Co9)leted VET Industry OMponente. 1963-82 



1^ 

Type of Nov Poet- 

LlnkagB Fotmi Secondary Secondary 



Em\Wr 50 80 71 

Coirells 

OJT/lnternahipe 43 27 88 

in Curricula 

Ei«)loyer8 56 -0- 14 

Finance Training 

Eiipioyer Staff 13 07 43 

As Teachers 

Contract Training 38 13 14 

For Opioyere 

EDioyers Provids 31 20 -0- 

Labor Harket 

inforatlon 

E9)loyers Provida 06 -0- -0- 

Trainlng in School 
or Center 

Student Comse ling -0-13 -0- 

l PiaceaBnt Servicee 
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3.45 "Employers councils" have been an important mechanism for 
articulation for all modes. But for nonformal institutions these have been 
accojm^'i.uied by other significant linkages, notably employer financing and 
contract training, the provision of training on the job as part of 
curricula, and labor market inforni«rion. Councils for post-secondary 
institutions were also bolstered by oth.^.r linkages, including on-the-job 
training and the use of employer staff aii teachers. 

3.46 In contrast, secondary school cDuncils were much less likely to be 
supported by other linkage mechanisms. And indeed, these councils were 
somewhat less likely to be effective than those for nonformal and post- 
secondary institutions, especially in low income countries. Ev»iluations of 
these components suggest that in these cases employers had little reason to 
find such councils meaningful in conditions of low demand for workers, and 
that school administrators found it difficult to act aggressively to 
establish linkages given traditional views of the role of "schooling." 

3.47 Training in Enterprise Provision of training services directly 
to enterprises provides an exceptionally strong link between training and 
employing institutions. These services can range from on-the-job and 
evening upgrading for workers on site, to trainer training and the 
development of enterprise training capacity, 

3.48 The development of such services was an important later stage of 
investment in half of the thirty-four countries in the sample 

(Table 20), 



Table 20: Incidence of Provision of 

Training Services to Enterprises, 
By Region Mid Time Period 

Number of Countries Investing 
Number of In Enterprise Training Services 

Countries 

Region In the Sample Before FY79 FY63-86 



EMENA 


8 


0 


4 


LAC 


8 


6 


8 


Asia 


5 


1 


4 


Africa 


13 


0 


1 
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3.49 These services were all developed from nonformal training 
institutions, and in all but three countries were created as an in^8gral 
part of a national training system supported by the Bank. Fourtean of the 
seventeen countries fall into the middle income categories. And the thr^e 
low income countries (Senegal, Pakistan and Bangladesh) have relatively 
developed industrial sector employment. Many of these arrangements have 
been established in currently ongoing projects, for which evaluations are 
not available. However, evaluations do indicate success .n Jordan, Korea 
and Brazil. 

3.50 In sum, the evidence suggests greater attention to establishing 
articulation arrangements for nonformal institutions than for post- secondary 
and secondary institutions, in part because of the nature of nonformal 
training systems. Councils heve been more effective when supported by a 
range of othar articulation arrangements. And it appears more difficult to 
establish linkages for secondary vocational schools in low income countries. 
This latter conclusion is of some importance, given the prevalence of both 
stagnant labor markets and vocational s-condary schools in many low income 
countries. Provision of training seir:, es to enterprises is a relatively 
recent, but now widespread, form of linkage with considerable potential. 

Demand Generat^orf 

3.51 The low status of blue collar work in many societies has led in 
many cases to low regard for vocational education and training as compared 
with general, and especially higher, education. While none of the 
components sampled had as an objective changes in such attitudes, a relative 
few made conscious use of incentives and public information activities 
("training supply signals") in an effort to attract good students to the VET 
system. 

3.52 The most common incentives were scholarships and allowances for 
students, often including free or low-cost boarding. This strategy "as 
pursued, for example, in the YAR, in Tunisia and in Morocco. Such measures 
were also seen as equity strategies, increasing the possibilities for 
disadvantaged students. 

3.53 Public information campaigns to attract students were mounted in 
two of the components. In Egypt, these were reported to be unsuccessful. 
However, in recent investments in Mexico, the national training institution 
(CONALEP) has su-^cessfully used advertising to generate high levels of 
demand for training places. This innovative approach has used radio, 
television and press advertising: aimed at improved public understanding of 
the quality of CONALEP training as veil as employment prospects for 
graduates . 

3.54 Perhaps the most comprehensive program of demand generation took 
place in Korea. To encourage able students to enroll in both technical hi^h 
schools and vocational training centers, the government provided 
scholarships, exempted graduates scoring above 5^% on the national skills 
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licensing examination from military service, and permitted the top 10% of 
secondary graduates to enter college. In 

addition, two national "flagship" institutions were created, a secondary 
technical school and an "industrial masters college" to provide in-service 
training in productivity, occupational safety and advanced technologies to 
selected senior technicians. One of the objectives for these institutions 
was to enhance the status of technical occupations. While VET was reported 
to continue to be a second choice for parents and students, these policies 
generated 1.5- 2.0 applicants for every VET place. Expanding industrial 
employment, of course, was also an important factor. 

Curriculum Development 

3.55 Investment in curriculum development was a nearly universal 
feature among sample components. The exceptions were in Africa, where five 
secondary components were planned with no overt curriculum devel pment 
activity (Gabon II, Gambia I, Burundi II, Zaire I, Tanzania VI). Some 
curriculum development actWity uncioubtedly took plpce; howr^er, in 
comparison with all other components, it received relative Ly little 
attention. These components were financed between FY72 and FY80. 

3.56 Curriculum development in most Africa components was closely 
associated with reliance on expatriate instructors and teacher trainers. 
Much of the curriculum work was led by these resident specialists, working 
with counterparts, and was integrated with in- service teacher upgrading. 
However, with the exception of later investments in the Cameroon and 
Senegal, relatively little investment was made in permanent curriculum 
development capacity. 

3.57 in LAC, EMENA and Asia the creation of institutional capacity for 
curriculum development was a common feature. In sore cases, as in Pakistan, 
Brazil, Jordan and Cameroon, this capacity was developed as part of an 
overall national training system. In Egypt, Turkey, Mexico and Fcuador 
special materials development units were established. In other countries, 
this function was integrated with multi- function systems developirent and 
support units, such as the Korean National Vocational Training Management 
Agency and the Korean Institute for Research in Vocational Training; the 
Polytechnic Education Development Center in Indonesia; and the National 
Institute for Maintenance Trades Administration in Algeria. Institution- 
building of this type was characteristic of middle and late stages of 
investment p*:ograms. 

3.58 Investments in these three regions were also much more likely to 
support curriculum development based or occupational analysis, with 
significant input from industry, and to employ modular curriculum approaches 

often with ILO advice and assistance. Occupational analysis, by basing 
training objectives on the skills required for defined jobs can lead to 
increased training efficiency. Only necessary knowledge and skills are 
taught; shorter and more focused training leads to efficie'cy gains; and 
post- training performance is more Inunediateiy productive. Partial 
exceptions to these approaches were found in early projects in Malaysia and 
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Algeria, which faced continuing difficulties with overly- theoretical 
curricula. These problems were later addressed through curriculum reform 
activities. 

Testing and Certification 

3.59 Standardized skills testing and certification can play important 
roles in VET systems. At one level, they promote labor mobility by enabling 
workers to establish their credentials with employers. Standard 
certification reduces the costs of recruitment to employers, who do not need 
to invest in their own testing system. At another level, they set standards 
of achievement that can guide curriculum development and serve as criteria 
for monitoring the pt^rformance of training institutions. And, as Korean 
.experience suggests, they can provide the data on system performance 
essential to other important incentive policies. 

3.60 While not necessarily the best approach to testing, national 
systems have generally been seen as the most effective place to begin the 
development of testing capacity and, in particular, to provide the national - 
level standardization that contributes to l^bor mobility. Table 21 
summarizes, for the 34 countries in the sample, the incidence of national 
testing systems and of Bank support for them. 



Table 21: Support for Te^cing and 

Certification Systems, Sample 
Countries, By Income Level 



Number of Countries 



Income 
Level 



Total 
Sai le 



Low 12 
Lower -Middle 13 
Upper-Middle 9 



With National 
System 



4 
10 
3 



Supported by 
the Bank 



Unknown 



8 
3 
6 



It is likely that most at' Llie cuuritries iisued as "unknown" did not have 
national testing systems during the period of the investments reviewed; it 
is certain that any Bank support for such systems that may have existed was 
incidental. Using this assumption, national testing and certification 
systems have been developed in just half (17) of the 34 countries in the 
sample. 
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3.61 Testing and certification systems were more prevalent and were 
more likely to receive Bank support in middle -income countries. Bank 
financing assisted in the development of national testing systems in Kenya, 
Korei., Indonesia, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, Jordan, Turkey, Brazil, Uruguay, El 
Salvador and Ecuador. Development of these systems typically spannv^d 
several projects. 

3.62 Unique among all countries in the sample, Korea instituted a 
national system for accreditation of post- secondary junior colleges. Coming 
towards the end of the investment program, this scheme sought to establish 
and enforce quality standards for both public and private institutions. 
While problems were encountered in enforcement in the early stages of the 
effort, the government was reported to be intent on establishing the system. 

3.63 Where national systems were not put in place, investments 
typically supported the development of testing capacity at the institutional 
level as part of curriculum development efforts. 

3.64 Tracer studies and other monitoring mechanisms (such as labor 
market surv3ys) received relatively little attention. Indeed, one PGR 
recommended against tracer studies because of implementation difficulty 
(Indonesia). In some countries, however, these have provided useful 
feedback on systems performance (Korea, Jordan), though their use is far 
from routine or widespread. 

Staff Development 

3.65 The continuing availability of c;. adequate number of qualified 
instructional staff is crucial to the efficiency and effectiveness of VET 
institutions, regardless of mode. Provision for teacher education or 
training was even more pervasive than curriculum development, with some 
level of investment in every country in the sample. However, the problems 
of teacher supply differed a-^ross regions and over time, and were addressed 
in several ways with varying success (Table 22) . 
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Table 22: 


Factors In instructional 
OeveiopKot, By Coirtry 


Staff 










Hi^r of Countries With: 








Region 


In 

Samie 


Tuacner 

Suviy Probiei 
(inknoNn) 


Teacher 

Training 

institution 


In-servlce 
Coiponent 


re 1 lOwsnip 
Training 


Teacners 


incentives 


Africa 


13 


9 (2) 


5 


5 


5 


9 


3 


Asia 


5 


4 (1) 


3 


5 


3 


0 


4 


QCNA 


8 


5 (2) 


5» 


8 


5 


2 


4 


\JC 


8 


4 (1) 


2« 


7 


4 


0 


3 



•Iftludas institutional arrangeient In one country not supported as a separate 



project ctvponent. 



3.66 Six dimensions of teacher supply and development in the countries 
in the sample are presented in Table 22. The number of countries for which 
the documents report a significant problem of teacher supply is shown, 
together with the number for which the documentation is ambiguous. The 
incidence across countries of the five most common strategic responses to 
the problem are also shown. These are 1) the creation of a teacher training 
institution; 2) provision of organized in-service training; 3) the use of 
fellowship training abroad for instructors on instructor trainers; 4) the 
use of expatriate teachers; and 5) the use of incentives of various kinds to 
attract and retain qualified achers. 

3.67 The problem of ensuring an adequate supply of teachers was 
significant in all regions, though less so Latin America. Indeed, there 
were only six countries where the supply of instructors was cleanly 
sufficient without furthcir investment. In Africa these are were Tanzania 
and Kenya; the EMENA country is Turkey. In all three cases the projects in 
r^e sample were appraised relatively recently (after FY79) , and teacher 
training institutions (and in the case of Turkey, strorg teacher salary 
incentives) were in place. The three JAC countries where significant supply 
problems were not reported were Barbados, Brazil, and Uruguay. In Brazil 
and Barbados, competitive salaries were a w^ll-established policy. In 
Uruguay, budget constraints turned the government from full-time teachers to 
a policy of hiring part-time instructors from industry. This resulted in 
high quality, attractive extra income for teachers, and low costs. 
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3.68 Without exception the West African countries struggled throughout 
the period with the problem of training, attracting and retaining indigenous 
teachers. Notable has been the continuing reliance on expatriate teachers, 
despite the creation of teacher training institutions, provision of in- 
service training by expatriate advisors, and heavy use of fellowships to 
train instructors abroad. These countries have found it more difficult to 
provide salary incentives for VET instructors, and to provide scholarships 
and other incentives for teacher trainees, than have those in other regions. 
Salaries were increased in the Cameroon and Zaire, and scholarships for 
teacher trainees made available in Senegal. Even these countries continue 
to rely on expatriate teachers. This factor contributes significantly to 
the high unit costs of VET in the region, and the difficulty many 
governments are facing in supporting recurrent cost budgets. 

3.69 The problem of teacher supply in many African countries is 
rendered more acute by virtue of the small population base, and consequently 
the small size ot training institutions. The extremely high cost per place 
of VET teacher training in Africa must be seen in this context (paragraph 
2.25). 

3.70 Loss of teachers to higher paying jobs in industry and, to a 
lesser extent, teachers' lack of industrial experience were the principal 
problems addressed in Asia and EMENA. E: patriate teachers were used in just 
two of the 13 countries. In the YAR, the sequence of Bank investments 
established a vocational training system where very little capacity existed. 
Expatriate teachers figured prominently in the staffing of secondary, post- 
secondary and nonformal institutions. Through fellowship training and local 
in-service efforts a cadre of Yemeni instructors for the nonformal and 
secondary institutions began to emerge over time. A unit to train secondary 
instructors was established in the polytechnic created with most recent 
project in the sequence. Expatriate instructors continue to play an 
important, though diminished role. Algeria sought throughout the period to 
reduce reliance on expatriate instructors at post- secondary and secondary 
levels, creating teacher training institution.*; in projects financed in FY78 
and FY80. 

3.71 The latter of these, the National Institute for Maintenance Trades 
Administration is representative of the multi-purpose systems support 
institution that was created in a number of countries in these regions. 
These typically have the mandate for curriculum development, teacher 
education and training, and to a lesser extent research and evaluation. 
Other examples include the Polytechnic Education Development Center in 
Indonesia, and both the National Institute for Research in Vocational 
Training and the Technician Education Research Institute in Korea. The 
former is located on the campus of a teacher training college; of the 
latter, the first is attached to the Ministry of Labor and the second to the 
Ministry of Education. In smaller countries (such as Ecuador) the same 
function was established less formally through training and materials 
development centers. While 

information on the effectiveness of these institutions is sparse, he data 
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that are available indicate that these are making important contributions to 
system quality. 

3.72 Some problems in the quality of local and international fellowship 
training were encountered, but on the whole ^hese activities appear to have 
been well implemented. In Malaysia, for example, early teacher training 
activities did not adequately address the need for practical experience or 
training; this was linked to similar weaknesses in the curricula of the 
vocational secondary schools. Instructors sent abroad in early Egypt 
projects encountered language problems. The need to improve quality was 
addressed in Indonesia by providing science and mathematics education for 
skilled workers entering teacher training, practical workshop training for 
graduates of general education, and six months of supervised practice 
teaching for both. 

3.73 More difficult were problems of attracting and retaining qualified 
instructors where salaries in industry significantly exceeded those of 
education and training posts. In the late 1970s in Egypt, for example, 
skilled craftsmen could earn a salary in the private sector four times that 
of a VET instructor. This problem was confronted in Pakistan, Egypt, 
Jordan, Bangladesh, Malaysia, Ko^'ea and Indonesia. It was anticipated for 
the Turkey investments in the 1980s: there salaries were set to be 
equivalent to those of supervisors in industry. 

3.74 In all cases, salaries were increased. Additional allowances and 
benefits, including staff housing, were provided in many countries. 
Scholarships were used to attract qualified persons into teacher training 
programs, with bonding arrangements that required post- training service in 
instructor posts. Instructors were recruited on a part-time basis from 
industry. 

3.75 The most comprehensive incentive program was developed in Korea. 
Faced with significant loss of instructors as the industrial sector 
expanded, the government instituted a package of incentive arrangements. 
These included scholarships, exemption from military service, and bonding 
arrangements for teacher trainees. Teacher training was given an 
institutional base, and linked with curriculum development. Salaries and 
allowances were increased. Staff housing was provided for instructors in 
the vocational training centers. Teachers were recruited from those leaving 
military service, and on a part-time basis from industry. At higher levels 
in the system, efforts were made to attract overseas nationals back to 
teaching posts. As uhe sequence of investments ended shortages continued to 
exist due to system expansion, but on the whole the policies succeeded in 
providing an adequate base of instructional staff. 

3.76 Salaries competitive with industry were important in assuring an 
adequate supply of instructional staff in Barbados and Brazil. The 
Brazilian national training organization (SENAI) is reported to have 
developed a very effective methodology for teacher training. 
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3.77 In two LAC countries the use of part-time instructors from 
industry has been a successful strategy. The experience in Uruguay has been 
noted earlier (paragraph 3.67). In Mexico, the extensive national nonformal 
training system is predicated on the use of part-time instructors from 
industry. This has had the advantages of good quality in highly practical 
training and relatively low cost. However, turnover is high, requiring the 
system to be capable of continuous recruitment and training. Conflic' 
between work and training schedules during the middle of the day has also 
created difficulties; the response has been to adjust training schedules. 

In a third country, Ecuador, the use of part-time teachers in early stages 
of systems development was problematic due to poor training. 

3.78 In sum, development of an adequate supply of qualified 
Instructional staff requires a program that combines training with 
appropriate incentives, both to enter training and to remain in the teaching 
force. Training alone, or even competitive salaries alone, is not generally 
effective. Integrated support institutions can play an effective role, 
linking training with curriculum development and other services. The scale 
and degree of formalization of such institutions, of course, depends on the 
size of the system. 

Innovations in Training Delivery 

3.79 By far the larger proportion of the institutions financed followed 
a traditional training delivery model co.iprised of classroom and workshop 
instruction, complemented in most postsecondary and about half of the 
nonformal components by internships or on-the-job training in the workplace. 
In about a third of the countries this model was extended or reinforced in 
some way. Most frequent was the attempt to use mobile units to bring 
training to rural areas and small enterprises. Other innovations included 
area vocational centers to support a cluster of vocational secondary schools 
in Indonesia, the use of educational technology in Brazil and Turkey, and 
subsidized financing of private junior colleges in Korea. 

3.80 Mobile Units : These were most frequently included in LAC projects 
(six of eight countries), and in EMENA (three of eight countries). In Asia, 
they have been a strategy element in Indonesia. No mobile units were 
financed in Africa in the components sampled. 

3.81 The record indicates that mobile units can be successful, but 
generally are not. Effective use is found in Brazil and Paraguay. In both 
cases mobile units were based in decentralized regional vocational training 
centers with good management. The units were well utilized and, in both 
cases, were reported to be effective in extending training services. No 
data on cost-effectiveness are available. 

3.8? Experience in other countries suggests that mobile units were 

given relatively low priority. They were rer'nced in number, dropped from 
project financing, or delayed to future p^- -ts in Indonesia, El Salvador, 
Ecuador, and the Dominican Republic. No ini.ormation on the fate of the 
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mobile units is available in the remaining four countries, suggesting at 
least that they were not a marked success. 

3-83 Indonesi a Area Vocational Centers : Technical training ce iters 

were developed in the first two VET investments in Indonesia. To be located 
within bicycle distance of the 2-4 vocational secondary schools they would 
serve, these centers provided common workshop and laboratory facilities. 
Although some problems were encountered in developing adequate staffing in 
all specializations, the concept proved workable with "reasonable" unit 
recurrent costs. 

3.84 Educational Technolog y: While it is likely that simple audio- 
visual technologies were widely used across the components, only for Brazil 
and Turkey does the documentation give any attention to the subject. It 
notes for the former that the nonformal training agency (SENAI) made good 
use of technology in teaching; in the later investment explicit provision 
for the development of audio-visual materials is made. 

3.85 Private Schools: It is striking that the private training sector 
figured in only one of the thirty- four countries in the sample. The Korea 
Sector Loan for higher technical education provided a significant level of 
subsidized loan financing for expansion and equipping improvement in private 
junior colleges and colleges of engineering. This resulted in significant 
progress towards the achievement of MOE standards for facilities and 
equipment despite expanded enrollments. 



SUMMARY 

3.86 The economic justifications of these components rarely addressed 
short and medium- term labor market demand factors, ^ flying heavily on 
general manpower requirements forecasts based on assumptions regarding 
economic growth. Where such growth did not materialize (as was the case in 
most low income countries), these fore^.asts were generally inaccurate. Most 
were done by Bank staff or UNESCO consultants with weak data. It is a'.so 
reasonable to assume, given a parallel lack of attention to shorter-term 
planning, that manpower forecasting diverted attention from establishment of 
more flexible and responsive planning mechanisms. This is especially 
troublesome for secondary institutions in low income countries, where 
linkage development was also weak. On the positive side, many investments 
in low income countries addressed the need to replace high-cost expatriate 
manpower with locally trained workers. These efforts have beer only 
partially succe.Sbful. 

3.87 Labor market factors and shorter-term planning perspectives have 
received greater attention in later projects in middle income countries, 
most of which have supported the development of national training systems 
based on nonformal delivery modes. 
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3.88 Relatively little has been done in these components to address 
training opportunities for women, although a general thread of concern for 
better access for disadvantaged groups in general runs through the 
investments. Improving the income of disadvantaged groups, like most 
employment issues, will require more than training. Attention to employment 
codes and practices, and management attitudes and capacity, is also needed. 
There is no evidence that these issues have been addressed in the compo*ients 
sampled. 

3.89 Sector analysis has been important in middle stages .f investment 
programs, generally leading to significant investments in institutional 
development in middle income countries. Increasing attention in these 
countries is being given to science and technology development, representing 
a latter stage in the evolution of VET systems. Sector work in Africa is 
beginning to contribute to policy and institutional development, although 
the frequency and policy relevance of sector analysis in the region have 
lagged behind that in others. 

3.90 Project objectives for most training investments in the African 
region (the majority of which were secondary vocational school components) 
tended to be less complex than in other regions. Nonformal projects were 
guided by fairly complex objectives. Manpov:er expansion and improvement in 
the quality oT training were the dominant aims of all investments; over 
time, the objectives of investments gave greater emphasis to upgrading 
worker skills and to increased access to vocational training for 
disadvantaged groups, especially in Asia and EMENA. Time studies also 
indicated a shift toward policy, planning and analysis, and to management 
(see next chapter on systems development), with a corresponding decrease in 
attention given to linkage development as these became increasingly 
institutionalized. 

3.91 More attention was given to developing linkage relationships with 
employers in nonformal than in other types of training institutions. It was 
difficult to establish linkages for secondary vocational schools in low 
income countries. This is of concern due to the prevalence of stagnant 
labor markets and vocational secondary schools in many low income countries. 
Provision of training services to enterprises, a relatively new form of 
linkage associated with onformal centers, promises considerable potential. 

3.92 Overall, few attempts were made to generate demand Mr training 
places; in cases where attempts were made to attract good students to the 
VET system, they were successful only in Mexico and Korea. 

3.93 Investment in curriculum development was a nearly universal 
feature. In Africa, most curriculum development was associated with 
reliance on expatriate instructors and teacher trainers. In LAC, EMENA and 
Asia, the creation of institutional capacity for curriculum development was 
a common feature. In these three regions, curriculum development was more 
likely to be based on occupational anal/sis, with significant input from 
industry, and often employed modular curriculan approaches. 
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3.94 National testing and certification systems were reportedly 
developed in about half of the 34 countries in the sample, and were more 
prevalent in middle-income countries. 

3.95 Ensuring an adequate supply of teachers war, a significant problem 
in all regions, especially in West Africa where training institutions relied 
heavily on expatriates; this has contributed to the high unit costs of VET 
in the region. Problems were encountered in attracting and retaining 
teachers in EMENA and Asia due to salaries in industry which significantly 
exceeded those of education and training posts. A successful approach 
undertaken here by several countries was to increase salaries and offer 
other benefits. Indications are that integrated support institutions which 
link training with curriculum development and other services can make an 
important contribution to system quality. 

3.96 Relatively little innovation in training delivery has been 
Supported in these investments. The few examples include the use of mobile 
units, area vocational centers, the use of educational technology, and 
subsidized financing of private post- secondary training institutions. 
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IV. The Development of Nationa '' Training Systems 



4.01 Over time the objectives of these investments shifted to give 

more emphasis to developing the planning, management and curriculum 
development capacities of VET. In Latin America, EMENA and Asia sequences 
of project investments led in most countries in the sample to the 
development of national training systems, largely built around nonformal 
training institutions. 



INVESTMENT IN INSTITUTIONAL CAPACITY 

4.02 The numbers of projects with relatively high levels of attention 

to institutional capacity increased dramatically at the end of the 1970s 
(Table 23). Emphasis was judged significant when a component had clearly 



Table 23: Project lnvest»ent Emphasis on Developing 
Institutional Planning, Management and 
CurrlculuR Oeveiopient Capacity. 



FY79 and Later EMzlS. Overall 

Region Significant Soie None Significant Sone None ^ f leant Sone None 



AFRICA 
ASIA 
QCNA 
LAC 



4 

11 
12 
5 



0 8 

4 6 

3 4 

0 2 



4 

12 
14 

11 



1 11 

4 6 

5 6 

0 2 



TOTALS 32 3 5 9 "' 20 41 10 25 
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identified institutional development objectives based on an analysis of 
institutional constraints, and a relatively high proportion of resources 
(especially technical assistance) devoted to these objectives. In a number 
of these cases institution building was designed as a separate component. 
"Some" emphasis was judged to be present when institution-building 
objectives were less clear and based on much less analysis of constraints, 
and when resources were proportionally lower. In components judged to have 
no institution building investment there were undoubtedly some marginal 
activities, often through the work of technical advisors, but no formal 
objectives or analysis. 

4.03 The shift in emphasis from FY79 onwards is striking. Also notable 
is that LAC, and to a lesser extent EjMENA, assigned considerable importance 
to institution building even before FY79. Such investments began only after 
FY79 in Africa. 

4.04 Analysis of the patterns of investment over time indicates the 
importance of the "cluster" sequences of several projects in a given country 
to institutional development .-^52/ Twenty-seven of the projects judged 
significant in this respect from FY79 onwards were later stages of long;,r 
term programs of two or more investments. In a number of countries 
(Indonesia, Korea, Jordan, Malaysia, Bangladesh, Ecuador, Cameroon) the 
patterns indicate gradually increasing investment in institutional capacity 
across the sequence of projects. 

4.05 Both before and after 1979 there were a number of investments that 
did not incorporate institution-building strategies, and which were not 
followed later by projects that did. All of these were in Africa 
(Swaziland, Burundi, Chad, Zafre, Gabon, Guinea, Gambia). These were small 
investments: soiue were troubled (Zaire); others provided assistance on a 
relatively small scale to a few training institutions. It is important to 
note that in five larger, more industrialized African countries later 
projects in investment sequences did have institution-building components 
(Ivory Coast, Cameroon, Senegal, Kenya, Ethiopia). 

The Development of National Systems 

4.06 The primary result of these invescments in institutional capacity 
has been the development of national training systems in all sample 
countries in LAC, Asia and EMENA. Current projects are supporting the 
various stages of systems development in Cameroon, Ethiopia, Senegal, Kenya 
and the Ivory Coast in the Africa region, '^ile varying in detail, these 
systems focus on non-degree pre- emplo)nn3nt training and in-service 
upgrading for workers, are administered by a quasi -autonomous organization 
or a strong element of the Ministry of Labor, and are financed in a variety 
of ways beyond direct government budgets. Some provide broad national 
coverage lor inuu;>uil*il training; others are restricted to a particular 



See Annex IV for this analysis. 
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sector. In most cases formal vocational education remains a separate 
function administered by the Ministry of Education. 



4.07 The status of these systems as reflected in the most recent Bank 

SARs or PCRs is summarized in Table 24. Changes in the longer- established 
systems may have occurred; in some cases systems are under development in 
current projects. The data thus reflect policies and objectives that have 
been and are being supported by Bank investments, not a necessarily accurate 
and up-to-date assessment of system configuration. 



Table 24: Tbe Developient of Ritlonal Training Systets 

Year of 

Region/Coirtry Initiation Agency National Sectoral Financing Pol icy 



Lid 

El Salvador 1978 Industrial Training Systei X Payrnll Tax Levy (not 

(not iipleiented) lapiemented) 



CENAP - National Productivity X 
Center 



Ooilnlcan 

RepiDllc 


1979 


INFOTEP 


X 


IX Payroll Tax Levy 


Barbados 


1979 


National Training Board 


X 


0.5X Payrol : Tax Levy 


Brazil 


1978 


National Vocational Training 
Systei 


X 


1X Payroll Tax Levy 


Paraguay 


1971 


SNPP 


X 


IX Payroi 1 Tcix Levy 


Uruguay 


1983 


COCAP - National Vocational 


X 


Government Financing 



Training Coinci i Sti "^mt fees cover al . 

. c jrrent costs 
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Table 24: JYe Deveiopient of National Training SysteK 
(continued) 



Year of 

Region/Country Initiation Agency 



Focus 



National Sectoral Financing Pol icy 



Mexico 



1978 CONALEP 



Ecuador 



1966 SECAP 



Governient Financing 
Student fees cover 3% of 
recurrent costs 
Production funds 
In-kind contributions from 



0.51 Payrol I Tax Levy 



Asia 

Bangladesh 



Sri Lanka 



Malaysia 



1979 National Coixil for 
Ski lis Develops t 



National Institute for 
Construction Trai.-^lng 
and Oevelopient 



circa National Couxll for 
1980 vocational Training 

(to be reorganized) 



Governnent Financing 



Govermwnt Financing 



Governnent Financing 
Payroll Tax Levy 

(to be introduced) 
Student fees (offset by 

2/'3 scfwiarshlps) 
Study on incentives for 

Enterprise Training 



Korea 



1976 Korean National vocational 
Training Manager t Ageny 
Korean institute for Research 

on vocational Training 
Technician Education 
Research Institute 



Indonesia 1983 National Ministry of Pufciic 

Works Training Center 



Cover niRent Financing 
Enterprises train 10% of 

iwrkforce annually or pay 

training levy 
Contract training 
SJDSidizer] loans for 

private schools 



Cost recovery fro» private 
sector firms 



1986 National Vocational Training X Governwnt Financing 

Systei 
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Table 2<.: The Oeveioonent of Natloral Training systems 
(continued) 

Year of 

Region/Country initiatio.1 Agency National Sectoral Financing Pol icy 



ERIC 



Pakistan 



Egypt 



Jorcjan 



Tunisia 



Turkey 



YAR 



Algeria 



Africa 
Oaeroon 



Senegal 



1980 National Training Board 



1981 Central Coordinating 
Conlttee 
(no institutional base) 



1976 Vocational Training 
Corporation 



Morocco circa Off ice of Vocational Train g X 

1980 and En)ia/ient Proiotion 



1981 



Office of Vocational Training X 



1978 SEGOd - Industrial Training X 
Authority 

(YoK: Higher Education Commssion 
for postsecondary VET) 

1977 Vxatlonal Training Board X 
1988 National TecfYilcai Training 
Board (to be established) 

(Uhder Ministry of Education) 



1980 National Institute of 
Maintenance Trades 
Adiinlstration 



Government Financing 
Financing Study Initiated 



Gov& mient Financing 



1% Payroll Tax (to be 

liDiesented circa 1986) 
Contract training 



Payroll Tax Levy 
(to be introduced) 



Governient Financing 



Governtent rinancing 
Revolving Production Firds 
Student Tuition 
In-kind contribution? from 
enterpr i ses 



Government Financlr.o 



Governaent Financing 



1982 



CENAfOP 



circa ONFP - National Center 
1979 for Vxatlonal Training 



Government Financing 

Fixed Payroll Levy 

(to be Introduced) 
Contract training for 25% 

G* rectrrent expenditures 
(estiiate) 



0 
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Table 24: The Oeveicpik^nt of 


National Training Systems 






(continued) 














Year of 






Region/Country 


Initiation 


Agency 


National Sectoral Financing P^i icy 




Kenya 




Directorate of Industrial 


X Training levy on Industry 






Training 








Ministry of Labor 




Ivory Coast 


circa 




Payroll Tax Levy 




1980 




(to be Introduced) 


Ethiopia 


clr'ja 


Ministry Oi Education 


X Government Financing 




1985 
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4.08 From a systems building perspective, the rccomplishments of the 
past decade in the sample countries in LAC, Asia and EMENA have been 
remarkable. The institutional framework for delivery of job training for 
industrial employment has been established, or is being developed, in 
seventr ;n of the twenty-one countries. Training institutions with a 
narrower focus have been initiated in two additional countries (Sri Lanka 
and Algeria); Indonesia is developing both a national system and a training 
institu^.ion specific to the construction industry. There has been me 
significant investment failure. This came in El Salvador, where severe 
financial constraints coupled with civil disorder led to cancellation of 
some project elements and the inability of the government to implement the 
policy reforms on which system development depended. Systems development in 
Alger- a had a troubled beginning, but seems to be underway in later 
investments. And the Central Coordinating Committee in Egypt lacks the 
institutional base that has characterized other effective systems. 

4.09 Systems development has proceeded more slowly in the Africa 
region, currently being supported in five of the thirteen countries in the 
oample. However, it is notable that of the eight projects financed from 
FY79 onwards, five support institutional development at some level. Two of 
the remaining three were financed in Fy79, Thus since FY80 a similar focus 
has evolved for Africa, although for a relatively few of the countries in 
which the Bank has invested in VET. 

4.10 These systems have evolved largely in middle income countries. 
The exceptions are Senegal, Sri Lankcx, Pakistan and Bangladesh. The 
industrial sector in the first three is large by low- income country 
standards, accounting for 26-29% of GDP as compared with a low income 
country average (excluding China and India) of 19%. Only Bangladesh falls 
below the average (at 14%), but has a large population and a relatively 
large absolute industrial employment base. 

Financing 

4.11 Movement away from direct government financing towards a variety 
of alternative financing policies has accompanied the development of most 
national systems. The bulk of the exceptions are low or lower-middle income 
countries (Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Pakistan, Cameroon, Indonesia, Egypt, the 
YAR, Tunisia). Direct government financing provides the sole or major 
source of support for training systems in only two middle income countries: 
Mexico and Algeria. 

4.12 Payroll tax levies have been the system of choice in eleven of the 
twenty-one countries. This policy failed in El Salvador, and was only 
partly implemented in Ecuador, due to resistance from industry. Where 
implemented, payroll taxes have had the advantage of providing a stabl<3 
source of fut ding support for the development of national systems. The 
incidence of such taxes, however, may fall on worke.s or consumers. Thus, 
despite popular claims to the contrary, they do not necessarily represent 
enterprise financing for training (Whalley and Ziderman, 1989). 
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4.13 Student fees provide partial support to the training systems in 
Malaysia, Turkey, Mexico and Uruguay. In the latter case these are to cover 
all recurrent costs; in the others the amount of res^enue is small. Contract 
training, sale ^ products and in-kind contributions from industry are 
additional, though apparently minor, sources of revenue. 

4.14 With the exception of payroll tax levies in the LAC region, most 
systems are new or are currently being put in place. No assessment of 
effectiveness is possible outside of Latin America. Payroll tax systems 
there are generally reported to function effectively. The effectiveness of 
such schemes in raising revenues has, in recent years, led to considerable 
debate in Brazil as to whether these should continue to be earmarked for 
training or distributed more broadly across a range of social services. 

4.15 The importance of stable funding for system development, and the 
effectiveness >f payroll taxes in providing such stability, are well 
demonstrated. Indeed, the continuing reliance on direct government 
financing is the major constraint being faced by the otherwise successful 
national training system in Mexico (CONALEP) , 

4.16 Financial support for th^ 'expansion of private technical education 
in Korea has been noted (paragraph 3.85). The genera^ systems for financing 
of the private schools Is of some additional interest. Student fees have 
been the principal source of revenue, with the amount closely regulated by 
the government. Private donations, deductible from income tax, also provide 
some revenue. The low- level of fees relative to costs of technical 
education generally r..^aired the private institutions to offer less 
expensive programs, use less costly inputs (including teaching staff), 
and/or increase class size. These measures, of course, liave negative 
implications for quality. As the Sector Program ended, the Bank recommended 
gradual liberalization of fees, perhaps combined with scholarship programs 
to counter adverse impact on equity. 

Planning and Management Development 

4.17 Two related planning and management capacity issues are faced in 
investment projects. One is project planning and implementation; the second 
is the development of the planning and managjment capacity of project 
institutions and of the overall sy?tem. In practice, these issues are 
closely inter- twined. Project Implementation Units (PIUs) carry out 
management development activities, they plan for new investments and they 
often form the initial core of the permanent institutional arrangements that 
manage the system as it develops. 

4.18 Judgements were made on the overall planning and management 
effectiveness of each completed component in the sample. These judgements 
took into account both PIU performance and the performance, where data was 
available, of project institutions. It was also hypothesized that the level 
of financial resources would have an impact on management effectiveness. 
Judgements on the adequacy of component financing were also made. 
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4.19 These data indicate that management performance was significantly 

stronger in Asia, EMENA and LAC than in Africa. And, as might be expected, 
it varied directly with the income level of the country, Vhere wf.s 
relatively little variation across modes of training (Table . The level 
of management effectiveness was directly associated with the adequacy of 
financing across income levels, and for three of the four regions. No clear 
relationship emerges by mode. 



Table 25: Conponent Manageinent Effectiveness and Adeojacy 
of Financing, By Region, Income Level and Mode 



Percent of 
Coflponents With 
Average Manageaent Adequate 
Effectiveness Score* Financing 



Region 



Africa 


1.9 




29 


Asia 


2.9 




89 


EMENA 


2.2 




48 


(Without Algeria) 


(2.7) 






LAC 


2.7 




SO 


Income Level 








Low 


2.2 




10 


LoKter-Mlddle 


2.4 




52 


Upper-Middle 


2.5 




76 


(Without Algeria) 


(3.2) 






Mode (Without Algeria) 








Secondary 


2.5 


(7.61) 


63 


Post -secondary 


2.2 


(2.45) 


64 


Non-forsal 


2.5 


(2.55) 


43 


Teacfier Training 


2.3 


(2.50) 


43 



Overall Averages 2.4 (2.55) 55 



•1 - Poor; 2 - Fair; 3 - Good; 4 - Excel ler.t 
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4.20 Algeria is shown separately in the effectiveness analysis because, 
over a sequence of five projects with six components, an unusually large 
number of management pjoblems occurred. The scores for these components 
significantly distorL the overall ratings for EMENA and Upper-middle income 
countries; a lesser effect is noted by mode. 

4.21 There were two main kinds of problems in the Algeria investments. 
One was structural. The responsibility for various components and 
institutions was shifted between ministries, with little cooperation and 
poor coordination. A major effort to decentralize administration 
encountered significant problems due to weak preparation. Local staff were 
untrained and communication systems were weak. Under these conditions 
procurement and construction suffered badly; major portions of the third 
project were cancelled. 

4.22 The second was poor relationships between the government and the 
Bank, leading to disagreements over project implementation. Bank 
supervision was reported to have been weak. These difficulties appear to 
have been partially resolved in the current project, although the lack o£ a 
central Project Implementation Unit is raised as a concern in the SAR, as is 
the need for close supervision from the Bank 

4.23 PrcMems with financing were clearly of importance in the 
management of projects in the Africa region, particularly West Africa. 
Currency fluctuations contributed, as did the difficulties governments 
encountered in providing counterpart funds and adequate recurrent cost 
budgets. Weak funding had significant impact on maintenance of buildings 
and equipment. Management was also hampered by lack of qualified staff, and 
high staff turnover in project units. The relatively high proportion of 
single project investments in the region, combined with weak PIU 
performance, made the development of ongoing planning and management 
capacity difficult, '^ese problems were addressed in later projects in the 
Cameroon and Senegal. 

4.24 There were some positive lessons in the Africa experience. 
Management training was effective in strengthening project implementation m 
the Gambia. In Guinea an instructor training component was integrated under 
a single administration with two postsecondary institutions. Despite 
problems with PIU management ef fectiveneb<? , this institutional arrangement 
was reported to have worked well. Go?^d pro^rciEr was made in the second 
Senegal project towa^'ds replacement of expatriates i . the project unit with 
Senegalese . 

4.25 The stronger management performance in Asia is associa*"ed with 
relatively strong financing support for components and institutions. A very 
strong record of management and capacity building was developed over the 
course of the investments in Korea. Beginning with initially strong 
management capacity in the Ministry of Education and relatively small 
investments in existing secondary aad postsecondary institutions, the 
government was successful in developing expanded management capacity as 
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projects grew larger and more complex. Key elements in the record include 
differentiation between vocational education, managed >y the Ministry of 
Education, and nonformal vocational training managed initially by the 
Ministry of Labor and eventually by the semi- autonomous Korean National 
Vocational Training Management Agency, with support from the Korean 
Vocational Training Research Institute. Strong linkages with industry 
throughout the period were important to management effectiveness. 

4.26 In contrast, after a promising beginning with ^he first project, 
management in Indonesia deteriorated. Weak PIUs hampered efforts to develop 
management capacity. Linkages with employers did not develop. As in Korea, 
vocational education and nonformal training systems were established in 
separate .rinistries. The current manpower development proje^-^.t has as its 
major focus le development of the planning and management capacity of th^ 
Ministry of Labor and its nonformal training system. Increased authority 
for vocational trainin^^, centers is envisaged. The construction sector 
training project include measures to decentralize authority to regional 
training centers. Teacher training institutions in Indonesia were well 
managed, in large part because they were attached to existing teacher 
training colleges. 

4.27 In the EMENA region, problems of inadequate finance affected 
principally Egypt and the YAR, in the former case affecting teacher supply 
and in che latter provision of boarding places. Strong management 
performance in Jordan has also rested on the establishment of a semi- 
autonomous management agency for the system (the Vocational Training 
Corporation), with clear differentiation between the formal and nonformal 
systems. Similar organizational arrangements have been established in 
Morocco, Tunisia and the YAR. Bank investments in Turkey have benefitted 
from the existence of strong and relatively autonomous management 
organizations. SEGEM, the nonformal training agency, was established with 
UNIDO assistance nearly a decade before the current Bank project. In Egypt, 
generally good management performance has been constrained because several 
ministries have developed their own VET systems. The need for coordination 
led to the creation of a Central Coordinating Committee in 1981. 

4.28 Do.centralization of authority to district training centers in the 
YAR and Turkey is reported to be successful, as is reeionalizatio- in 
Tunisia and Egypt. The difficulties encountered with decentralization in 
Algeria have been noted. 

4.29 In LAC investments, inadequate funding challenged management in 
Ecuador, El Salvador, the Dominican Republic and Uruguay. Again, the impact 
was felt primarily on maintenance and recurrent budget for instructors and 
staff. As noted previously, in Uruguay adjustments to reduced budget 
resources were made successfully, in part because of competent management. 

4.30 Two themes stand out in the development of systems management 
capacity in the LAC region: autonomous national training organizations and 
decentralization ')f planning and management. National training bodies were 
established in each of the eight countries in the sample. These were least 
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successful in early stages in El Salvador, the Dominican Republic and, to 
some extent, in Ecuador. In these cases weak PIUs , caused by low salaries 
and lack of clear authority, hampered system development. They wer^ notably 
successful in Brazil, Uruguay, and Mexico. In all cases save El Salvador 
these institutions, at project completion, were reported to have established 
a workable organizational structure as the basis for future development. 

4.31 Decentralization policies were implemented in Brazil, Mexico, El 
Salvador, Ecuador and the Dominican Republic. The general model was to 
devolve considerable decision-making power to regional vocational training 
centers with respect to curriculum planning and relationships with 
employers , In the three small countries decentralization was at first less 
than successful due to inadequate preparation of local management capacity. 
In Mexico and Brazil the policies have been very effective, supported by 
good managers and strong ties to employers. 

4.32 In sum, planning and management performance is adversely affected 
by inadequate financing. Effective system management is associated with 
training agencies with a relatively high degree of autonomy and some degree 
of decentralization. Implementation of this latter policy, however, can be 
problematic if inadequate attention is given to preparing decentralizad 
units for increased autonomy and responsibility. 

SUMMARY 

4.33 The pattern that emerges from the analysis of investment 
strategies is clear. Increasing emphasis in middle income countries has 
been given to the creation of national training systems. These are built 
largely on nonformal training modes, are well linked with employers, 
generally seek to develop alternative financing schames, and incorporate 
professional support institutions that establish the permanent capacity for 
curriculum development and teacher training. Testing and certification 
systems provide feedback to systems managers and to employers on 
performance. Curriculum development is often based on occupational 
analysis, providing another practical link between training and employment. 

4.34 Management of these systems is most often based in autonomous or 
quasi -autonomous training agencies, or as units of the Ministry of Labor. 
Many systems employ a significant degree of decentralization in order to 
strengthen training center ^'esponsiveness to local industry needs. 
Decentralization strategies, however, have encountered implementation 
difficulties where adequate preparation of decentralized units has not been 
undertaken . 

4.'^5 Such systems may be under development in current projects in a 

limited number of countries in Sub-Saharan Africa. However, most of the 
ear]' investments in these countries have ^een small j^rojects ruppor*:ing a 
few vocational secondary schools; in later years these have supported 
nonformal training centers. Sustained investment in systems development has 
been relatively rare. Evidence that lack of clear policy and systems 



development goals continu'is to hamper the development of training capacity 
is found in the continuing reliance on expatriate instructors in many 
countries. 
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V. Performance 

5.01 The evaluation of vocationally-specific education and training 
should ideally be carried out against a hierarchy of objectives. The 
ultimate objective is economic efficiency, measured by assessing the 
economic benefits of training (usually productivity as reflected in 
earnings). The next lower objective in the hierarchy is placement in 
employment, a necessary but not sufficient criterion for economic 
efficiency. At this same level employer satisfaction with graduate 
performance provides a weaker but useful standard. Next comes course 
completion or graduation. This in turn rests on a number of internal 
efficiency measures, such as drop out and repeater rates. Enrollments as a 
proportion of capacity can seirve as an initial indicator of institutional 
relevancy and efficiency. All of these measures can, and ideally should, 
be assessed against costs, yielding a range of efficiency and cost- 
effectiveness indices . 

5.02 Fundamental to all of these measures, of course, is the actual 
establishment of a training institution. From the perspective of World 
Bank project investments this is an implementation criterion, one bound by 
the initiation and completion dates of a given project. 

ECONOMIC OUTCOMES 

5.03 A reviwW of Bank investments based primarily on document analysis 
is severely limited with respect to the indicators of investment 
effectiveness that can be used. Economic analyses of the outcomes of Bank 
investments are absent from project completion reports. 

5.04 Reliable unit recurrent cost data is almost entirely lacking in 
project documentation. Recurrent costs were reported for 11 of the 76 
projects in the sample (8 of 34 countries). The figures are most often 
developed by dividing gross recurrent cost budgets by enrollments across a 
set of institutions. 

5.05 These datf , however, generally confirm that vocational secondary 
schools are more costly on an annual unit recurrent cost basis than general 
secondary schools, with ratios ranging ^ rom 1.5:1 to as much as 11.1. 
Nonformal annual unit recurrent costs are about twice as high as in 
secondary vocational schools (Table 26). 

5.06 In a very few instances collateral studies shed light: on rates - 
of-return to investment. These show relatively high returns to nonformal 
training in Latin America (Kugler -nd Reyes, 1978; Jimenez, 1986). An 
analysis of returns to nonformal and secondary vocational training in Korea 
indicates somewhat higher returns to nonformal training (Lee, 1985); 
returns to both equal or exceed returns to general secondary education as 
measured four years earlier (see Psacharopoulos 1987). 
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Table 26: Annual Unit Recurrent Costs 
(US Dollars) 

(ieneral 





VET Institutions 






Secondary institutions 


Cointry 


instltutlonAlode 


Annual Unit 
Recurrent 
Costs V 


Annua! Unit 
Recurrent 
Costs V 


Ivory Coast 


Secondary Technical 


1260 




885 (1980) 


Korea 


Secondary Tecfrical 


162 
659 
2039 


(1979) 
(1980) y 


186 (1980) 




Vocational Training 
institute (NF) 


1250 


(1979) 




Malaysia 


Secondary Tecfnical 


350 


(1976) 


146 (iy/0) 




Industrial Training 
Institute (NF) 


800 


(1984) 


353 (1984) 


Jordan 


Secondary Polytechnic 1070 
& Trades Training 
Center 


(1979) 


90 (1980) 


Brazil 


Sa' "Kjary Technical 




(1977) 


206 (1980) 


Eguador 


Secondary Technical 


150 


(1377) 


113 (1977) 1/ 


El Salvador 


Vocational Training 
Center (industrial 
streaK) 


15&- 
378 


n975) 


118 (1975) 


Mexico 


Secondary Technical 


349 


(1985) 


68 (1985) 



y Source: Staff Aa)raisal and Coipietion Reports, 
V Source: UNESCO 

y These costs were for a very sophisticated "sioder technical school. 
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5.07 Data on placement, employer sawisfaction and graduation rates are 
generally uneven. In the sixty-six completed components in the sample 
studied for this review, these data are available in usable frequency only 
for the Asia projects (see Table 27). The data tell us more about the 
difficulty of evaluating projects at completion than about outcomes. They 
also reflect the relatively stronger implementation capacity of the 
countries of Asia, at lease in the sense that project institutions were more 
often completed in time for students to graduate and seek employment prior 
to project completion. However, while no croGS-reglona" comparisons are 
possible, the data do show that, on the criteria of graaaation rate, 
placement and employer satisfaction, the VET investments in Asia have had 
quite good outcomes. 

5.08 These have included secondary vocational schools in Korea and 
secondary area vocational training centers in Indonesia, polytechnics in 
these two countries as well as in Malaysia, and nonformal training ce'iters 
m Korea and Malaysia. Non-formal training centers in Indonesia have had a 
record of low quality and poor external efficiency, as has the polytechnic 
supported in the first Bangladesh project. In this region, at least, 
effectiveness has not been associated with a p^irticular mode of training, 
but rather with expanding employment demand, good systems raanagement 
capacity, and good training quality. 



Table 27: Evidence on Outcoaas, By Rsgion, 
Coapleted Projects 



Graduation Rate PlaceKr.; Rate Enployer Satisfaction Rate 

(con)onent average) (X of all coiiwents) (X of all components) 



Ptrcant of Percer.t of Percent of 

Cowrents Ccflwwts ConoGTents 

Region Rate mth Data <5QS 50-6m n-m 90&f With Data Poor Fair Good Excellent mt\ Data 



Africa 


51 


25 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Asia 


81 


S6 


6 


6 


44 


28 


83 


0 


6 


50 


17 


72 


MM 


1(B 


05 


0 


0 


10 


05 


14 


0 


0 


05 


0 


05 


LAC 


74 


20 


c 


0 


10 


20 


30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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IMPLEMENTATION OUTCOMES 

5.09 While informati'^n on the criteria at the top of the hierarchy is 

scarce, we do have data on two related implementation standards. The first 
(Table 28) is the percentage of enrollment targets achieved at project 
completion. These figures, of course, do not capture the eventual 
enrollment performance of project institutions, many of which suffered from 
significant delays in project implementation. But they can be taken as 
indicators of the relative difficulty encountered in establishing training 
institutions in given modes in countries of different income levels. 



Table 28: Percentages of Enrol lient Targets Achieved at Coapletion 
By Mode and Incoie Level, Conpieted industry VET 
Projects. 1963-82 

VET 



ncone Level 


Secondary 


Non-forsal 


Post- 
Secondary 


Teacher 
Training 


TOTAL 


LON 


.19 


-0- 


.64 


1.05 


.41 


Loner -Mid 


93 


.86 


1.16 


.88 


.90 


Ucper-Mid 


1.16 


.99 


.83 


.43 


1.09 



Hei^ted 

Averages 1.08 .90 .91 .74 1.00 



5.10 On this criterion, the implementation difficulties faced by low- 

income countries are clear. The data tend to confirm common knowledge 
regarding the relationship between overall economic strength and 
implementation capacity. 1^/ They also provide scne limited confirmation of 
the hypothesis that secondary vocational schools are on the whole easier to 
estabV'h (or rehabilitate) than the more complex nonformal modes in 
count is at all income levels, and especially so in low income countries 
with the weakest implementation capacity. 



The relatively low ratio for teacher training in upper middle income 
countries is explained by very low ratios in two Algeria components. 
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5.11 These conclusions are supported by data on the second criterion, 

overall ratings of implementation performance for components In different 
modes. Tables 29 and 30 present the data by income level and by region. 



Table 29: Average Conconent Per f or wnce*. 1963-82 

By Mode and Incoie Level, Conuieted rVojects 



inoM 

Level 



Secondary NGnfornl 



Mode 

VET 

Post- Teac^e^ OVERALL 
Secondary Training AVERAGES 



Low 


2.0 


1.5 


2.0 


1.3 


1.7 


Loi'uvid 


2.2 


2.2 


2 2 


2.5 


2.2 


Upper-Mid 


2.6 


2.7 


2.3 


2.5 


5 


(Without 


(2.8) 


(3.0) 


(2.8) 


(4 0) 


(2.9) 


Algeria) 












Keighted 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


*> rt 


2.2 


Averages 














(2.3) 


(2.3) 


(2.5) 


(2 2) 


(2 3) 



•Scale: 1 . Poor; 2 . Fair; 3 • Good; 4 - Exceiien': 



ERIC 



ho 
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Table 30: Average Coiponent Perforiarxx*. 1963-82 
By Mode and Region, Conpleted Projects 



Mode 

VET 



Region 


Secondai^ 


Nonf orn 1 


Post- 
Secondary 


Teacher 
Training 


OVERALL 
AVERAGES 




Africa 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


1.3 


1.6 


Asia 


2.9 


2.5 


2.6 


3.0 


2.7 


QIENA 


2.2 


2.0 


2.1 


2.0 


2.1 


(Nlthout 
Algeria) 


(2.5) 


(2.3) 


(2.5) 


(3.0) 


(2.5) 


U€ 


3.0 


2.5 


2.0 


0.0 


2.8 


>le limited 
Averages 


2.3 
(2.3) 


2.2 
(2.3) 


2.2 

(2.5) 


2.0 

(2.2) 


2.2 
(2.3) 



•Scale: 1 - Poor; 2 - Fair; 3 - Good; 4 . Excellent 



5.12 The data indicate that, on implementation criteria, any mode of 

training can be established in middle income countries. Conversely, 
components supporting all modes have been less successful in low income 
countries. The direct relationship between level of income and component 
implementation performance as established by enrollment ratios is confirmed 
by these ratings, especially when the very low performance ratings for six 
Algeria components are removed. ^ 'erall, performance was rated the same fo 
the four mcdes, with teacher training lag^iv.g and post-secondary leading 
slightly. 
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5.13 The data further confirm the comparative difficulty that has been 
encountered in .2stablishing VET institutions in any mode in Africa. 

5.14 Performance has varied only marginally over time. Comparison of 
the scores for two time periods (FY63-75 and FY76-82) reveals some 
improvement in low income and upper-middle income countries, and in EKENA. 
Declines of similar size occurred in lower-middle income countries and in 
the remaining three regions. 



FACTORS TN SUCCESSFUL SYSTEMS EVOLUTION 

5.15 Given these data on performance, one wo^ld expect to find case 
examples of effective VET systems among the middle income covintries. In our 
review of VET investments in twenty- two middle income countries three stood 
out for the development of effective industrial training systems: Brazil, 
Jordan and Korea. These systems include formal secondary and post-secondary 
institutions as well as nonformal systems. Th«3 latter combine classroom 
instruction with formal apprenticeships, and are managed by SE^'M (the 
National Service for Industrial Apprenticeship) in Brazil, the Vocational 
Training Corporation of Jordan, and the National Vocational Training 
Management Agency in Korea. In most simple terms, each system is built on a 
combination of formal vocational education and nonformal training. 

5.16 In each of these countries the formal and nonformal training 
systems that evolved can be considered productive on a number of counts.-^ 
Job placement after graduation is high. Internal efficiency, as measured by 
drop out, repetition and graduation rates is also high by comparison with 
other countries. Employers report satisfaction with graduates. Private and 
social rates of return to investments in nonformal training in Brazil range 
from 10% to 120% (Kugler and Reyes. 1978). In Korea, scores on national 
skills tests for graduates of three year vocational secondary school 
programs and of one year vocational training center programs are identical; 
estimates of social rates of return favor the vocational training institutes 
slightly, and are equal to or exceed social rates of return to general 
secondary education (paragraph 5.04). Emplo)nnent rates are high, with the 
secondary schools providing a larger share of industrial workers than 
vocational training institutes (Lee. 1985). 

5.17 Importantly, the systems have demonstrated considerable capacity 
to evolve to meet changing economic and social conditions. Evaluation 
reports, and -interviews with professionals knowledgeable about these 
systems, describe them as effective and dynamic. 
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i2/ There is little information about the equity effects of these systems 
in our re-^iew. Thus this crucially important issue will not be addressed 
here. 
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5.18 This is not to say that these systems have solved all problemr-, 

are perfectly productive, but rather that they appear to be examples oJ 
"good practice" in developing countries. Thus they merit examination i.n 
terms of the common characteristics which appear to have contributed to 
current success. Nine of these emerge from our review. 

(a) Long Time Perspective With Multipl e Investments: In a 
extensive review of the literature, Dougherty U^SS, forthcoming) 
notes the long maturation period required for effective training 
systems. In Joidan, this has taken 15 years with 5 project 
investments (and is still ongoing); in Korea it took 5 projects 
over 18 years; in Brazil 3 projects over 16 years. 

During these periods investments were made in all modes, 
providing a br-ad context in which the system could evolve. 
Sector work contributed to the investment strategies. 
Impor^ '^tly, sustained commitment to systems development over a 
long period permitted learning and adjustment in the process of 
developing institutional capacity. 

(b) Expanding Industrial Employment : Although the circumstances 
varied, all three countries e-hibited strong demand for skilled 
workers in the industrial seccor during the period. While Korea 
and, most notably, Brazil suffered recessions, jobs for graduates 
continued to be available. In Jordan, first the exodus and then 
the return of skilled labor from foreign employment caused labor 
market imbalances to which both the training and emplojrment 
systems had to adjust. Despite these difficulties, employment 
prospects for Trades Trainii 5 Center (TTC) graduates remained 
strong. 

Kence the training institutions in these countries could 
count on strong feedback from employers seeking workers, and 
increasingly strong and sophisticated employer participation in 
decisions on training curricula and enrollments. 

(c) gmall Formal Beginnings. In cremental Expansion: The first 
projects in these countries were relatively small and simple, and 
emphasized formal vocational education institutions. In Jordan, 
investments began with a combined polytechnic/trades training 
center, turned toward support of various secondary and post- 
secondary institutions, and tok up the nonformal system in later 
projects. Korea began wich e> :ensions and rehabilitation for nine 
existing secondary vocational schools and four junior colleges. 
World Bank support for the development of the network of nonformal 
centers began six years later. Brazil be^an with secondary and 
post-secondary institutions, moving to support for SENAI five 
years later (although SENAI had been in existence for more than 
thirty years) , 
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In all countries the formal systcnis have been relatively 
successful as well, and, as will be discussed below, became 
increasingly differentiated in function and governance from the 
nonformal system. 

In the middle and later stages of systems development all 
three countries invested in larger numbers of institutions, morp 
modes, and the development of policy and management capacity. 

In sum, the record suggests that by beginning with relatively 
small investments in formal institutions, and gradually increasing 
the complexity of development ' i terms of the variety of modes. 
As policy, planning and management capacity developed, these 
countries were able to build incrementally from experience. 

Responsive Planning: In gen-ral, these systems were planned 
in response to not in anticipation of employment demand. In 
early stages, manpower data and r^dnpower forecasting capacity were 
largely absent. Investments were justified on the basis of 
demonstrated industrial expansion The development of strong 
institutional linkages between training and employment to 
facilitate incremental and localized planning and adjustment were, 
in retrospect, important alternatives to formalized manpower 
forecasting. In this context, the location of training 
institutions became an important variable, I.: <orea sites were 
chosen to be close to expanding enterprises; .n Brazil, mobile 
training units were created to take training to the trainees. 

Early and Susta ined Involvement of Rnt Prpr j c<>c - in all three 
countries sustained efforts were made to establish linkages 
between training and employment for all modes (in Brazil, these 
linkages had been part of the SENAI tradition since the 1940s). 
Enterprises played active roles in curriculum and enrollment 
decisions and in the design and provision of on-the-job training 
experience and apprenticeships. What may be most important is the 
consistency of commitment in training agencies to the importance 
of these linkages. Combined with expanding employment and 
increasingly effective enterprise management, this helped create a 
supportive "ethos" in which cV needs of employers were taken 
seriously and reflected in training plans and curricula. 

In later stages, the nonformal systems began to branch out to 
provide a range of training services to enterprises. In Jordan, 
this has taken the form of training centers established with the 
assistance of the Vocational Trai..ing Corporation in large 
enterprises, and in assisting groups cf small enterprises to 
Jointly sponsor rpprentices for VTC training. In Korea and Brazil 
the nonformal training agencies huve as a matter of policy sought 
to help enterprises develop their own training capacity. 
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(f) Evolution of Policy and Manag eTner^ Capacity to Match System 
Complexity : Each country began with relatively strong management 
capacity in Ministries of Education, but relatively undeveloped 
policy bases for VET. As the systems expanded, quasi -autonomous 
national nonformal training agencies were cjreated to manage job 
training, with formal vocational education left with Ministries of 
Education. Policies in the form of legislation (Korea, Brazil) or 
development plans (Jordan) came in the middle stages of 
development, thus benefitting from accumulated experience. 

National testing and certification systems recei 'ed attention 
early in the investment program. These were important in 
providing feedback to policy makers and managers on the quality of 
training. In Korea they enabled the government to implement 
incentive schemes to attract good studeni:s to vocational tracks, 
most notably exemption f^om military service for graduates of 
vocational schools and training centers who scored above a 
criterion on the skill examination. 

Finally, 3II systems were characterized by gradual 
decentralization of authority for curriculum decisions and revenue 
generation to training institutions. In Brazil, SENAI was 
decentralized Zo the State level. In Korea, the vocational 
training centers (VTCs) were planned to become quasi -autonomous 
public corporations, with governing boards that included 
employers, with a base of government funding and a mandate to 
raise and use additional revenues from the sale of training 
services. The extent to which this reform was implemented is as 
yet unclear. 

(h ) Increasing Attention to Alt prnative Financing Sources : In 
all countries sources of financing other than government 
appropriations from general tax revenues were developed as the 
systems: 'evolved. In Brazil payroll taxes were introduced as a 
major source of financing for vocational training; both Korea and 
Brazil experimented with financial incentives to encourage 
enterprise* provision of training. In Korea, in aidit^ , student 
tuition was charged (accompanied by a scholarship program for 
disadvantaged students); user fees are also chargt in Jordar. 
Jordan also uses earmarked municipal taxes to pro .de extra- 
budgetary support for both general and vocational education, with 
municipal control of allocations. 

These innovations diversified and, in some measure, 
stabilized the resources available to the training system. 

^t) Investment in Quality : The development of testing and 
certification systems, and of strong linkages between training and 
employment, contributed substantially to the ability of all modes 
to improve the quality and relevance of teaching and learning. 
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In addition, each country created incentives designed to 
attract and retain good quality instructors, most notably for the 
nonformal institutions. In Korea these included scholarships for 
teacher training with bonded periods o7 service, free housing and 
exemption from military service. Jordan provided scholarships 
(with bonded service) and salary incentives. In Brazil, 
scholarships were provided, along with salaries set to be 
competitive with private industry. While these measures did not 
entirely prevent loss or technical teachers to enterprises, they 
did enable each country Ko be comparatively successful in 
overcoming a barrier to quc'lity endemic in other developing 
country contexts. 

Similar incentives were offered to attract good students, 
another crucial input to the quality equation. In Korea 
"flagship" training institutions were created to add further 
status to blue collar work. 

Although project documentation is silent on the poinL, 
systems In all three countries have benefitted from comparative ly 
well developed general education systems. In all three countries 
universal primary enrollment has been achieved. The percentages 
of the age group in secondary education are 89% for Korea, 78% for 
Jordan and 45% for Brazil. Only in Brazil does the secondary 
enrollment ratio fall below the average for the country income 
group . 

All three systems developed permanent curriculum development 
capacity that was integrated with teacher training and other 
support services. Occupational analysis was the basis for 
curriculum development and modification. 

(i) Flexibil ity of Curriculum and Institutional Desig n: Taken 
together, these characteristics led to institutions chat were, in 
comparison with those in many other countries, able to respond 
with considerable flexibility to changing economic circumstances. 
All three countries adjusted to strong social demand for training. 

Jordan allowed nonformal training centers to evolve towards 
secondary school status; Korea rapidly expanded enrollments 
despite overcrowding; and Brazil created mobile units to take 
training to dispersed populations. 

Each also undertook major changes with respect to curricula. 
Korea converted two Junior colleges it»^o "open colleges", with 
unrestricted enrollment and flexible schedules, to serve in- 
service workers. Conscious efforts were made to adjust training 
curricula to changes in the technology of production, with 
significant employer participation. Jordan adjusted the system to 
deal with fluctuations in external labor markets, and established 
training centers in enterprises. In Brazil, curriculum 
development has been decentralized to the State level to improve 
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the fit with local needs, and considerable experimentation with 
the use of educational technology has been undertaken. 

The c;5pacity of the training system to make these adjustments 
has been a major factor distinguishing these three countries from 
many others. This capacity, of course, is crucial to 
institutional effectiveness in changing economies. It seems 
reasonable to think, moreover, that it has been achieved through 
the combined influence of the other eight characteristics. 

5.19 It is important not to over-generalize from this kind of analysis. 

Nevertheless, it does illustrate how these developing countries have 
developed training systems which have the characteristics necessary to 
adjust to changing economies. Significantly, these systems involve a 
variety of training modes, including secondary vocational schools that are 
often comparatively successful. 

5.^0 We know very little, of course, about the economic effectiveness 

of the different kinds of training institutions in these systems, although 
the Korea data demonstrate at least the possibility of good external 
efficiency for secondary vocational schools, and there is stronger evidence 
for the external effici-ncy of nonformal training in several regions. Post- 
secondary institutions have been reported to have high placement lates for 
graduates (Malaysia, Korea, Jordan, Algeria). Teacher training institutions 
have been able to place graduates in teaching posts where salaries and 
conditions of work have been attractive. 

5.21 Secondary vocational schools in middle income countries have been 
more effective than those in low income countries, particularly those in 
Africa. The explanation lies in the fact that many of the effective schools 
have acquired characteristics such as linRag-s with enterprises, 
incentives to attract and retain qualified instructors and students, good 
"feedback'' systems which are most often thought characteristic of 
nonformal modes. They exhibit, in short, what Dougherty (198?) has 
identified in his review of the literature as the "convergence of modes." 
Thus they may no longer be "public vocational secondary schools" in the 
stereo- typical sense, but rather be evolving towards a new institutional 
form. Further investigation into this hypothesis, of course, is needed 
particularly to see the extent to which these institutions have been freed 
of the more constricting features oi traditional secondar> education. 

Constraints on Effective Systems Evolution 

5.22 In impic'uentation terms, at least, investments in the development 
of national training systems in middle income countries have been 
successfal. In contrast, less success has been found in the sample of 
components in low income countries, especially in Africa. These hava been 
small investments, typically supporting a few vocational training 
institutions; most of these have been secondary vocational schools. 
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5.23 Implementation performance has been weak. Long delays in civil 
works and procurement prevented institutions from operating for a sufficient 
p'^riod prior to completion to permit assessments of educational outcomes 
(Gambia, Cameroon, Ivory Coast:), Weak financing led to cancellation or the 
reduction in size of project institutions (Zaire, Ivory Coast, Gabon). High 
recurrent costs and constrained government budgets had significant negative 
impact on utilization and maintenance (Ivory Coast, Chad, Senegal, Guinea). 

5.24 The nim characteristics of the more effective investment programs 
in middle income countries provide a useful framework for assessing these 
less successful projects 



(a) Long Time Perspective With Multiple Investments : With the 
exceptions of the Ethiopia, Ivory Coast, Caaeroou, Senega and 
Kenya, this perspective has been lacking. Single small projects, 
often unsupported by sector work and lacking investment in 
institutional capacity have not been effective. 

(^) Expanding Indu strial Employment : Small modern sectors, and 
stagnating employment markets, have characterized these countries. 
Larger investments have not been justifiable on the basis of 
employment demand. Weak economies face constrained investment 
choices, maiting longer-term programs difficult to rationalize, and 
existing institutions especially small and inefficient ones 
with high recurrent costs difficult to support. Where 
enterprises are small, and management weak, it has been difficult 
to generate effective participation by employers in trainir.^;, ^nd 
nio^e difficult yet to establish training in enterprises. 

(c) Small Formal Beginnings. Incremental Expansion : The 
beginnings were made in many countiies, but expansion has followed 
in only a few. Investing first in the development of vocational 
secondar> schools made sense in many countries. Overall 
administrative capacity was weak. Secondary schools were a known 
phenomenon, and could be managed by the Ministry of Education, 
which at least had some experienced in delivering ed ication 
seirvices. Lack of a longer-term perspective, weak employment 
demand and financial constraints, however, have prevented che 
training capacity of these countries from e\rolving further. 

(<i) Responsi ve Planning : This has not developed. Manpower 
requirements forecasts have been the basis for invesnment, but 
given economic stagnation ha'^'e been largely inaccurate. 
Vocational schools administered by Mini tries of Education have 
not acquired the flexibility necessary to adjust quickly to 
changing training demand. Constrained by long programs (three to 
five years), an obligation to deliver significant levels of 
general edtication, and inadequate i^jcurrent financing, these 
institutions have net proven flexible. Although some nonformal 
centers made progress in this regard (Senegal), lack of sustained 
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investment in institutional capacity has weakened the ability of 
institutions to adjust quickly. 

(e) Early and Sustained Involvement of Enterprises : All projects 
sought to create linkages between employers and training 
institutions. In the low income countries, however, linkages were 
fewer and more difficult to establish. For the secondary schools, 
in particular, linkage development was problematic. And in many 
countries there was no follow-on investment to provide sustaining 
support for linkage creation. 

(f) Evolution of Policy and Management Capacity : This has 
occurred in Ethiopia, and may be underway in Cameroon, Ivory 
Coast, Kenya and Senegal. However, in general, management and 
policy development has been weak. 

(g) increasing Attention to Alternative Financing Sources : Again, 
this may be developing in the countrias that have continued to 
invest in their training systems. Efforts to establish payroll 
tax levies have been delayed by lack of a longer- tenr perspective 
and political differences as to whether training ought to be made 
separate from the formal education system. 

(h) Investment in Quality : Investment in institutional capacity 
for quality improvement has tended to be weak. Curriculum 
development capacity has not been established; testing and 
certification systems are largely lacking. Salaries and 
incentives needed to attract and retain indigenous teachers have 
not been put in place, with consequent continuing reliance on 
expatriates despite significant efforts in teacher training. 
Demand for places in vocational institutions has been uneven, as 
students and parents perceive greater opportunities through hifjher 
education, raising problems of student quality and motivation. 

(i) Flexibility of Curriculum and Instit utional Design: The net 
effect of the economic context for these investments, the lack of 
long-term perspective and institution-building, and Ic : levels of 
investment in quality has been, in many countries, vocational 
training institutions that haye lacked the flexibility necessary 
to adapt to changing economic circumstances. Many of these 
institutions are inefficient, with high costs and low utilization 
rates. While economic evidence on external efficiency is weak, 
the available information suggests that it is most often low. 

5.25. This is a gloomy assessment. And indeed these problems have 

apparently been recognized by the Bank, and many governments. Within the 
sample, only one investment of this type has been made in Africa after FY79 
(Burundi II, FYSO) . Of the projects in the eight countries beyond the 
sample with VET investments since 1980, six invested only in nonformal 
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training. One invested both in nonformal and post- secondary training 
(Sudan III). Only one investment in secondary vocational schools was made 
(Rwanda III); that project also includes a nonformal component. These are 
mostly small components: only three exceed US $5 million. 

5.26 Since this watershed in time, investments in vocational secondary 
schools have given way to nonformal modes. The components remain small, 
however . 

5.27 Three of the five components in the sample address financing 
constraints (Senegal, Cameroon, Ivory Coast). Al"". of these were preceded by 
sector analysis. 

5.28 Hence there is evidence that some of these countries may be moving 
along the general line of development that has been followed in middle 
income countries. However, the continuing economic crisis in the region 
will be a factor, both in employment dempnd and in financial support for 
training. It is not clear that the crucial policy issues clear 
separation of vocational training from vocational education, responsive 
planning and institutional quality, enterprise linkages, stable financing 
for nonformal training are being successfully addressed. 

5.29 Nevertheless, these investments provide some encouragement for a 
limited number of countries. Remaining is a crucial investment question. 
How can the training needs of small countries, with limited modern sector 
employment demand, increasing recognition of the importance of informal 
sector employment, and severe financial constraints establish cost-effective 
skiljLc training c ipacity? This question will be addressed, though not 
completely answered, in the next and final chapter. 



SUMMARY 

5.30 The performance of vocational education and training should 
ideally be evaluated against the ultimate objective of economic efficiency. 
Economic evaluation of Bank investments, however, is limited by the lack of 
indicators of investment effectiveness in Bank project completion reports. 
These reports are often written just as disbursements are completed, before 
any outcomes can be reported. Data on placement, employer satisfaction and 
graduation rates are available only to a significant degree in the Asia 
region; these indicate the success of n-ese projects. 

5.31 Another basic objective against which these investments may be 
evaluated is the successful establishment of a training institution as 
measured by two implementation criteria. The first criterion is the percent 
of projects meeting their target enrollments by project completion; the 
second is the overall ratings of implementation performance for components. 
The data indicate that any mode of training can be established in middle 
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income countries; conversely, components supporting all modes have been less 
successful in low income countries. 

5.32 Succesful VET systems ia middle income countries hav- in common 
nine characteristics: 

(a) A long-term investment program spanning several projects; 

(b) Expanding industrial employment; 

(c) Initially small projects, followed by increasingly complex 
investments that support a variety of modes supported and build 
management and policy bases; 

(d) Planning that responds to, rather than anticipates, 
employment demand; 

(e) Early and sustained involvement of enterprises; 

(f) Evolution of policy and management capacity to support 
increasing system complexity; 

(g) Increasing attention to developing alternative financing 
sources ; 

(h) A focus on quality development through introduction of 
testing and certification systems, strong linkages between 
training and employment, and curriculum development capacity 
integrated with teacher training, all designed to improve the 
quality and relevance of teaching and learning, as well as 
in-rentives designed to attract good quali.ty instructors and 
students . 

(i) As a result of all these factors, training institutions able 
to respond flexibly to changing economic circumstances. 

5.33 A further characteristic of successful systems evolution may be 
the "convergence of modes" as vocational secondary schools take on some of 
the characteristics of nonformal institutions, such as linkages with 
enterprises- incentives to attract and retain qualified_instructx>r& and 
studr.nts, and responsive planning. 

5.34 In contrast, the implementation of components in low income 
countries, particularly in Africa, has been le'ss successful. 

Char icteristics common to these less successful projects include: 

(a) A focus on single small projects, often unsupported by 
adequate sector work and lacking investment in institutional 
capacity; 

(b) A small modern sector and sti^gnating employment market; 
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(c) Limited expansion of training capacity due to weak employment 
demand, financial constraints and weak implementation capacity; 



(d) 


Planning based largely on inaccurate nianpower forecasts; 




Fewer linkages with enterprises; 




(f) 


Weak management and policy development; 




(&) 


Less success in developing alternative financing 


sources ; 


(h) 


Little investment in quality improvement; 




(i) 


In consequence, institutions that are relatively 


inflexible 



in the face of changing economic circumstances, 

?.35 There is evidence thct some of the low income countries may now be 

moving along the general line of development that has been followed in 
middle income countries. However, further development may be constrained by 
the continuing economic crisis, which will negatively affect bcth employment 
demand and financial support for training. 
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VI . Lessons for Future Investment 



6.01 The principal lesson to be drawn from the analysis is that 

economic circumstances have great impact on the success of VET investments. 
It follows that the investment designs and institutional models employed in 
lending should vary with economic circumstances. In middle income 
countries, continuing support to enhance the quality and efficiency of the 
national training systems established over the past decade will be required. 
In the small, poor countries of Sub-Saharan Africa simpler models, based on 
nonformal delivery modes, should have priority. In this lattsr 
circumstance, sustained investment over time in institutional capacity, 
perhaps supported by sub- regional professional institutions, will be 
required. The record suggests that the Bank has an opportunity to improve 
the quality of lending for VET significantly, if sufficient policy and 
operational support can be provided. 



INTRODUCTION 

6.02 Although based on a large and representative sample of VET 
components, the foregoing analysis has a number of limitations. The 
analysis of broad lending trends is comprehensive, and its conclusions 
regarding shifts iu emphasis within VET towards nonformal training modes and 
training for industry, and away from secondary vocational schools and 
training for agriculture, can be taken as conclusive. 

6.03 The aralyses based on the sample of components can be accepted as 
valid for the general patterns identified. However, some detail is 
inevitably lost in sampling. The components not chosen may contain 
significant innovations, or be otherwisr^ of interest. 

6.04 Finally, the large sample compensates to some extent for uneven 
treatment of investments in Staff Appraisal and Project Completion Reports, 
Nevertheless, th^ data are limited in many respects, notably in regard to 
the educational and economic outcomes of training. 

6.05 Despite these caveats, lessons can be drawn that suggest 
directions for future investment in vocational education and training. 
Clearly, these cannot be taken as rigid prescriptions for investment design. 
Adjustments, sonetimes significant ones, will inevitably be required in 
individual country circumstances. 

6.06 The lessons, moreover, relate primarily to the design of VET 
systems and investments; the scope and data of the study permit only the 
most rudimentary conclusions regarding the economic justification of 
investment. Thus the lessons assume prior economic justification, though 
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they do raise issues regarding the nature of such justifications undrr 
different economic conditions. 

6.07 This concluding discussion of the implications of the review for 
future investments is structured in four parts. First, the impact of the 
economic context of VET investments is summarized. This provides background 
for an analysis of the comparative effectiveness of alternative training 
modes that follows. The third section addresses the implications of the 
review for investment design in different economic contexts. A final 
section identifies implications for World Bank operations. 

THE ECONOMIC CONTEXT OF VET INX^ESTMENTJ 

6.08 Among the clearest findings from World Bank experience in 
vocationally-specific education and training is the differential pattern of 
evolution, and of effectiveness, of VET in economies at different levels of 
development. Quasi -autonomous national training systems, sharply 
differentiated from formal vocational education, have been developed with 
comparative success ir middle income countries. These include sector - 
specific "free-standing training" systems. This lesson has been learned and 
appli 'i in the design of Bank- assisted investment programs in these 
countries . 

6.09 The general characteristics of this model have been discussed in 
some detail (paragraphs 5.1b). The key elements are quas i- autonomous 
training agencies, decentralization, responsive planning, nonformal 
delivery, strong linkages to enterprises, permanent curricul^om development 
and staff training capacity, the ability to offer attractive incentives to 
teachers, testing and certification capacity, and alternatives to government 
financing that involve, in one way or another, contributions from 
enterprises. Many of these training systems are paralleled by effective 
post-secondary institutions for technician education and training, also 
strcng]y linked with industry. This complex institutional model demands 
strong management, and has required sustained investment in institutional 
capaci ty . 

6.10 In contrast, VET systems have been much more difficult to 
establish in low-income countries, especially those in Sub-Saharan Africa, 
It ha.*: been possible to establish all irodes of training in middle income 
countries; and equally difficult to do so for any mode in the poorer 
nations. In a relatively few ccuntries in Sub-Saharan Africa Bank-assisted 
investments are seeking to develop training systems generally along the 
lines suggested by experience in middle- income countries . The success of 
these investments is not yet known; the probability of effectiveness is 
clouded by economic constraints. The more widespread turn towards the 
establishment of nonformal training centers in Sub-Saharan Africa is 
encouraging given the demonstrated greater potential of such institutions to 
respond flexibly to changing de»iiands . But it is not clear that these 
investments benefit from the sectoral analysis that appears essential to the 
development of strong policy frameworks and investment programs Given the 
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weak implementation performance of past nonformal components, encouragement 
must be tempered with concern for implementation issues, notably the 
development of planning and management capacity. 

6.11 The reasons for the differences across levels of economy are 
straightforward, and fall on both the demand and supply sides of skill 
development. In stronger economies, demand for skilled workers and 
technicians leads to stronger enterprise participation in the training 
effort. Direct and indirect enterprise financing Is more possible. 
Enterprise managers are more willing and more able to provide the 
information necessary for flexible and efficient training, and to cooperate 
with training institutions in the development of a range of productivity 
enhancement services, including enterprise training capacity. The 
relatively large size of employment demand increases job opportunities and 
hence the external efficiency of VET institutions. This is further 
increased as training institutions devote a greater share of their resources 
to in-service training. The positive feedback of success further enhances 
the confidence of employers in training, and of training institutions in 
developing flexible, demand-driven training services. 

6.12 The effectiveness of vocational training in stronger economies is 
also supported by stronger systems of general education. Trainability is 
higher. The perceived need to combine general and vocational education is 
consequently less, and secondary diversified and vocational schools 
consequently less attractive. 

6.13 Stronger economies have stronger project implementation and 
systems development capacity. This appears to be unusually important to the 
development of VET systems, more so perhaps than for general education. 
Establishing a flexible and responsive vocational training system is a most 
complex institutional development *"ask. Unlike general education, where 
what to teach and to whom can be taken for granted for relatively long 
periods of time, effective vocational training requires constant adjustment 
to meet the changing needs of industry. This characteristic is of crucial 
importance under conditions of economic instability, whether caused by rapid 
grouuh or by economic stagnation. Planning, management and coordination 
requirements are consequently vjry high. And the demands on management for 
efficient mobilization and use of costly resources (higher-priced 
instructors, expensive equipment and facilities) are equally great. 



THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ALTERNATIVE TRAINING MODES 

6.14 Experience indicates that, in middle incoTie countries, investments 

in nonformal training institutions, especially when part of national 
systems, have been effective, as have investments in post- secondary 
institutions. Secondary vocational schools in these countries have worked 
well when linked closely to enterprises, and when salaries and incentives 
have been sufficient to attract qualified 

instructors. Teacher training investments have also performed well where 
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such incentives were in place. In contrast, it has been difficult to 
establish any mode of training in low income countries. 

6.15 Strong employment demand, relatively well developed enterprises 
and good implementation capacity are conditions for effectiveness. The 
complex nature of vocational education and training delivery, and design 
differences of alternative modes, however, also play a part. 

6.16 VET differs significantly from general education. In general 
education, efficiency can be achieved through stability, marked only by the 
continuous need to improve quality, and the long slow swing of educational 
reform. This leads inevitably to the "education perspective," with 
hierarchical advancement of students through rigid, time-bound curricula 
towards the highest level of education they can attain, and that they or 
their country can afford. Goals are taken from society at large, and the 
perspective of planners and managers is generally inward toward their 
system. 

6.17 Cost-effective VET requires a "training perspective," in which 
goals are derived from the shifting realities of the economy and labor 
markets. The perspective must be towards the external environment. 
Efficiency comes not through stability, but through continuous change. 
Effectiveness increases as institutions gain the capability to provide a 
range of training and productivity services: in- service training, 
consulting, the development of enterprise training capacity. 

Secondary Vocational Schools 

6.18 Many of the difficulties encountered in establishing effective 
vocational secondary schools in low income countries flow directly from the 
failure to establ .sh a "training" model in an education setting, under 
conditions of generally weak implementation capacity, small enterprises with 
weak management, and relatively small modern sector emplojrment markets. 

6.19 In stronger economies, secondary vocational schools can acquire 
enough of the training perspective to operate more or less flexibly. 
Linkages with employers can be established, resources made available to 
attract qualified instructors, and the management strength flexibility 
requires can be put in place. These institutions are better able, for 
example, to provide evening in-service courses for workers. When effective, 
these schools thus appear to have acquired many of the characteristics of 
nonformal centers while retaining a general education function. In this 
respect, they may to some extent resemble the highly evolved and effective 
area vocational centers in the United States, which combine pre- service 
training for youth, in- ser«/ice upgrading and re- training for adult workers, 
and productivity services to local enterprises. 

6.20 But it is not clear that such schools are the most cost- effective 
way to meet skill training needs in developing countries. More focused and 
less costly training after secondary school, or as an alternative, would 
appear to be a better model in many cases. This issue is only partly 
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addressed when the responsibility for vocational education and for 
vocational training are clearly differentiated. Additional thinking about 
the most appropriate role for secondiry education vis ^ vis emplo}Tnent is 
urgently needed. Costly diversified high schools have largely been 
abandoned as a strategy because labor market outcomes have generally not 
justified the increased cost. At the same time, lower cost secondary 
curricula that do a better job of preparing students for further training 
are needed. 

Nonfomial Training Centers 

6.21 Nonformal training centers are designed for a training 
perspective. The evidence clearly indicates that these have been intended 
to address a broader range of objectives, with relatively high emphasis on 
upgrading worker skills. They have bee.i more effective in establishing 
linkag<js with employers, especially in the areas of financing and labor 
market information. In the sample, only nonformal institutions developed 
training services for enterprises. By design, these are inherently better 
able to offer short courses based on occupational analysis, and to use part- 
time instructors from industry. If well managed, they have the demonstrated 
capacity for flexible response to changing labor markets. 

6.22 Such centers have been established in middle income countries. In 
the low income countries, the evidence on enrollment attainment at 
completion and on component institutional performance indicates that they 
have been beset with the same implementation problems as vocational 
secondary schools. Indeed, the evidence suggests that secondary schools are 
somewhat easier to put in place than nonformal centers in sach 
circumstances. This is seen in less variation in unit costs per place 
established across regions, and in slightly higher performance on 
implementation indicators. In low income countries, the potential for 
greater effectiveness of nonformal training I aS , so far, been confounded by 
the management challenges of a new and more complex institutional design. 
The relative cost-effectiveness of vocational seccndary schools and 
nonformal training institutions in middle income countries in pre-employment 
training cannot be judged from World Bank project experience. The available 
data from Korea demonstrates that these modes can be equally cost- 
effective, but the Korean context is unique in the strength of the basic 
education system and the rapid growth of the industrial sector. 

6.23 The costs of establishing nonformal training places have been 
about twice those of secondary places in low income countries. In lower- 
middle income countries secondary places have cost somewhat more. In upper- 
middle income countries nonformal places have cost nearly seven times those 
in secondary vocational schools. Nonformal places, of course, are used more 
frequently in a given time period than those in secondary schools. While 
data on the outputs of these systems is uneven, the cost ratios alone 
suggest that output costs for nonformal centers should be lower in lower- 
middle income countries, and possibly so in low income countries assuming 
that institutions of both type operate at capacity. 
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Post-secondary Institutions 

6.24 Post-secondary institutions have received greater emphasis in 
middle income countries, where demand for technicians is presumably higher. 
The implementation performance of these components has been the best, 
overall, among the four modes studied (excluding Algeria projects). 
Eiirollment performance has been good, and where data are available 
employment prospects have been good as well. Importantly, these institutions 
have been well-linked with enterprises, with even more use of on-the-job 
training and instructors from industry than nonformal institutions. The 
relatively standard design of these institutions, and the fact that many 
have been located on the campuses of existing universities, have no doubt 
contributed to implementation effectiveness. The unit investment costs per 
place have been generally high in comparison with secondary and nonformal 
components, and have increased with the income level of the country, 
reflecting high construction and equipment costs. 

Vocational Teacher Train ing 

6.25 Teacher training components ha^e performed relatively well. 
Enrollment performance has been respectable, and very good in Africa. 
Implementation ratings are above average in middle income countries, though 
below average in low income countries. Among the completed components, 
those in Indonesia and Korea were particularly effective. Unit investment 
costs in Asia, EMENA and LAC, while high, were comparable to costs for post- 
secondary institutions or, in the case of LAC, nonformal institutions. The 
unit investment costs in Africa, however, were very high, in part due to the 
small size of institutions. 

6.26 Investment in teacher training components has been relatively low 
in the past, with recent increases -- notably in Sub-Saharan Africa. Th.' s 
has been compensated for, to some extent, by widespread incorporation of in- 
service training, fellowship training, and expatriate teachers. The 
strategies have generally been adequate outside of Africa. 

6.27 Key to effective staffing have been salaries and incentives that 
attract qualified individuals to vocational teaching and training. Where 
these are not in place, training efforts alone have been inadequate to the 
task. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR INVESTMENT DESIGN 

6.28 The review suggests three broad contexts for future investment in 

VET. One is comprised of middle income countries where national training 
sysr.ems have been established. A second is middle income countries and a 
few large low income countries where this is yet to be achieved. The third 
is comprised of low income countries, especially those in Sub-Saharan 
Africa, where effective vocational education and training have yet to be 
firmly established. 
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6.29 In all contexts, Dougherty's conclusion that the challenge is to 
improve and adjust existing systems, rather than to start over with some new 
model, should be borne in mind (1989, forthcoming). Adjustments will come 
through policy and institutional change, and these should continue to be 
clearly addressed in Bank operations. 

Middle Income Countries: Established Systems 

6.30 Those countries with established institutional frameworks confront 
five xnter-related tasks: a) rehabilitation and re-equipping of older 
training institutions; b) continuing efforts to improve training quality; c) 
ic^uroving efficiency; d) reducing reliance on government financing 
subsidies; and e) adapting successfully to new training roles as the nature 
of technology in industry changes and as employment expansion strategies 
focus on small enterprises and informal sector employment. 

6.31 Rehabilitation : The trend in recent investments has been towards 
rehabilitation and new equipment for existing training institutions, and 
technical assistance support of institut:! on^.l development. This trend is 
likely to continue, with relatively little new construction. Because 
national systems are in vaL'ying stages of completion, and because of 
expanding populations, some additional new construction will be required. 
Continuing growth in the industrial sector may expand the need for 
technician education, with consequent need for investment in new or expanded 
post- secondary institutions. 

6.32 Improving Quality : In many countries the elements necessary for 
continuing quality improvement are in place for both national training 
systems and polytechnics: institutionalized testing and curriculum 
development; staff training capacity, ard the ability to pay attractive 
wages to instructors; strong basic education systems. These elements must 
be maintained and strengthened. Where they are not yet developed, 
investments should be made. 

6.33 It is important to note 'jhat it is the combination of these 
factors that leads to quality. Investments should thus seek to support 
balanced and integrated development of these capacities. 

6.34 Testing and certification syctems are central to monitoring the 
perfon^ance of training, and contribute substantially to labor mobility. 
Measures of perfonrance are essential to management effectiveness as well as 
to policy changes. The capacity for test development and administration, as 
well as re-development as occupational requirements change, is a key element 
in ':^oth internal and external efficiency of training. 

6.35 The development of training curricula from occupation and job 
analysis is characteristic of many eff^^ctivc systems, especially the 
nonformal components. This is the standard approach in most of the 
developed world. It provides a strong basis for collaboration between 
employers and training institutions and can contribute to efficiency by 
focusing training on essential knowledge and skills, thus reducing training 
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time. It also provides a framework for continuing modification of curricula 
and occupational testing as jobs change. 

6.36 Adequate and qualified instructional staff are also crucial to 
training quality and effectiveness. It is quite clear that adequate 
salaries and incentives must accompany teacher and instructor training. 
This will inevitably raise the cost of vocational training in comparison 
with general education absent compensating mechanisms. 

6.37 One of these is the use of part-time instructors recruited from 
industry. This has been shown to lower costs in Uruguay and Mexico. This 
strategy obviously depends on the presence of sufficient numbers of such 
persons in the locality of the training institution; this is one of several 
factors (including in addition the development of linkages between training 
and enterprises) that make the location of training institutions important 
in planning. The Mexican experience further demonstrates chat heavy 
reliance on part-time staffing requires considerable flexibility in course 
scheduling, as well as continuing recruitment and training. Nonformal 
training institutions, in areas of relatively high industrial density, are 
most likely to be able to rely on this strategy. In larger countries, this 
further supports decentralization of staffing decisions and training 
capacity. 

6.38 Curricula based on occupational analysis, by reducing training 
time, can also reduce staffing requirements. 

6.39 Yet to be explored is the potential of various instructional 
technologies to offset trainer costs. The capability of a variety of 
technologies (video disk, micro-computers, video cassettes) to handle 
defined instructional tasks has been demonstrated in developed countries. 
The implementation and cost parameters as they apply in developed countries, 
however, are yet to be determined systematically. 

6.40 Student quality is a crucial input to good training. General 
education in many middle income countries can provide an adequate pool of 
qualified applicants. Where this iii not the case, careful consideration 
must be given to the size and design of training systems. Under-utilized 
capacity, in either a physical or instructional sense, should be avoided. 

6.41 The evidence suggests that incentive programs can increase the 
quality of students. These need not always be financial as the Korean 
experience demonstrates. Marketing of VET through demand generation 
activities merits further exploration. Labor market realitic-^, however, 
will undoubtedly cont nue to dominate the perceptions an expectations f 
parents and students with respect to pre-employment training. If there are 
few jobs, or if wages are not attractive, VET below the post-secondary 
level will continue to be seen as a second-best option, with limited career 
prospects . 
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6.42 Im proving Efficiency : The high costs of VET must be of great 
concern, even where resources for education and training are relatively 
abundant. Strategies for cost containmt »it . coupled with increasing quality, 
are crucial to improved cost-effectiveness. 

6.43 The evidence suggests that nonformal institutions, with inherently 
greater institutional flexibility, are better positioned to take advantage 
of the cost-containment potential of occupation-based curricula and part- 
time teachers. Flexible scheduling can also increase the utilization rate 
of facilities. 

6.44 The combination of classroom and workshop training with supervised 
on-the-job training through apprenticeships in i'-idustry, in addition to 
improving training quality, has the fu.^zher potential advantage of reducing 
in-center training time and equipment costs. This model has been 
implemented, in varying degrees, for both nonformal centers and 
polytechnics. This "dual system" rest'5 on very strong linkages between 
training and enterprises. It further requires development of enterprise 
capacity to manage their part of the curriculum, and in-plant supervision 
from the training institution. The management and coordination requirements 
are high. When coupled with decentralization, these factors alone argue for 
significant investment in institutional capacity both in training 
institutions and in enterprises. 

6.45 Investment in the human resources management capacities of the 
enterprises served by training has not been part of education sector 
lending. In the last analysis, strong management is central to efficiency 
gains. One of the apparent virtues of vocational secondary schools not 
linV.ed to enterprises is much lower requirements for institutional 
management. The weaknesses of pre-employment training not linked to 
shorter-term employment Prospects, however, are great. As national systems 
have turned increasingly to nonformal training, the need for the development 
oi training management capacity has grown. The analysis indicates that the 
Bank and governments have responded to this need. It is not clear, however, 
that these investments have given adequate attention to the human resources 
management capacity of enterprises. This is an area where new investment 
strategies may be needed. 

6.46 Finally, external efficiency depends he^/ily on the match between 
the supply of and demand "^or skills. Global manpower forecasting has not 
been an effective planning approach in unstable economic conditions, whether 
caused by rapid growth or stagnation. Decentralized planning in response to 
shorter-term labor market trends holds considerable promise. In this 
respect, the success of nonformal and post-seccndary institutions in 
establishing linkages with employers is encouraging. This will require 
investment in plannin5 and management capacity at different levels of the 
system. Crucial in * his respect will be increased capacity to monitor the 
labor market outcome i of training through tracer studies, and enterprise and 
labor market surveys. 
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6.47 Alternative F inane ing : Tiie Bank's experience is, of course, 
restricted to investment in training systems in which the government is a 
financial partner. With the exception of the subsidized loan program for 
private vocational schools in Korea (paragraph 3.85), all the institutions 
financed were, to some degree cr another, directly subsidized by 
governments. Thus the possibilities inherent in privately owned non-profit 
'jr profit-making training institutions fall outside the scope of this 
review. 

6.48 In fact, government financing in the establishment of vocational 
education and training institutions has been the norm in developing 
countries. The rationale for public financing, when explicitly addressed, 
has generally been couched in terms similar to those of investments in 
infant industries. Skilled manpower is necessary for economic growth; 
public investment in establishing VET capacity is therefore justifiable on 
the grounds of externalities beyond productivity and earnings gains. Much 
VET, of course, has been directed towards public sector employment. And in 
any case, neither fledgling enterprises nor poor clients have had the means 
to finance training. 

6.49 Some vocational and diversified secondary school investments, 
though justified primarily on anticipated employment outcomes, may in fact 
have been rather more intended to have broader social benefits (i.e., 
broader awareness of technology in society) , and thus could be thought to 
have merited public financinj^ on the same basis of general education. 

6.50 While direct public subsidy has been justifiable in early stages 
of systems development, even in middle income countries, increasing 
attention has been given to alternative financing arrangements. The impetus 
for such arrangements comes from two sources. The first is economic. To 
the extent possible, socially efficient investment requires that those who 
benefit pay for services received. Vocational training and education 
ostensilily intended to increase employability and productivity benefit the 
worker and the firm most directly. High private rates of return to training 
substantiate the theoretical basis for this principle. 

6.51 The second is institutional. The sustained effort required to 
develop complex VET systems depends heavily on stable financial resources. 
Uncertain government budgets constrain longer -range institutional 
development, and can have devastating effect on recurrent cost budgets 
and thus institutional effectiveness. 

6.52 The principal alternative to direct public financing of training 
has been the fixed payroll levy to finance nonformal training. ITDiquitous 
in Latin America, this model of financing has spread to EMENA, and to a 
lesser extent Africa and Asia. 

6.53 When implemented, payroll taxes have had the virtue of providing 
stable financing for systems development. Indeed, in some countries 
(Brazil, Colombia) the size of the financial resources mobilized has led to 
concerns that training may be over- funded to the neglect of other social 
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services (Ducci, 1987). There is, however, reason to question the general 
assumption that such taxes represent employer financing for training. 
Research on payroll levies in general indicates that these are most often 
passed on to the worker in the form of redured wages, or to the consumer in 
terms of higher prices (Whall^y and Ziderman, 1989). 

6.54 Direct financing by the beneficiaries of training comes most 
clearly through student tuitions and fees, and through direct purchase of 
training services by enterprises. Within the sample, student fees provided 
significant revenues only in Uruguay; contract training is intended to cover 
25% of recurrent costs in Senegal. Other means of financing (sale of 
products, in-kind contributions from industry) have not been significant 
when measured against the overall costs of systems. 

6.55 The issues of financing are complex, and largely exceed the scope 
of this :;aper. However, experience suggests that payroll taxes provide at 
th^ least a stable source of financing for systems development. Contract 
services appear to have potential where well developed training systems are 
capable of providing good quality services, and where enterprise managers 
are willing to invest in their purchase. Student fees, even in middle 
income countries, are unlikely to provide significant revenues; these will 
be even less if the costs of scholarships intended to increase equity of 
access are taken into account. 

6.56 The logical extension of the economic theory of equitable 
financing would be direct financing and provision of training by 
enterprises. This approach has been tried in Brazil and Korea. In Brazil, 
enterprises were given the right to deduct twice the amount of expenditure 
on vocational training from pre-tax profits, up to a fixed limit. The 
volume of enterprise-based training increased significantly, but the 
increase was concentrated in t^e larger enterprises ar.d the best developed 
regions, with negative equity effects (Ducci, 1987). — ^ 

6.57 In Korea, a complex incentive policy wa.s put into effect in the 
mid-iy/Us. Firms were required by law to provide in-service training for a 
proportion of their work force as determined through a formula which took 
into account overall manpower needs, employment vacancies, the level of 
employment in the occupation and anticipated economic growth. Firms had the 
choice of conducting this training, with government review of training plans 
and budgets, or paying a tax for each worker not trained equivalent to the 
average training costs in the industrial sector in the preceding year. 

6.58 In practice, the system had differential results. Large firms 
with high skill requirements provided adequate training. Large firms with 
low skill requirements complied with the requirement superficially to avoid 



In Chile, the national training system was privatized in the mid- 
1970s. All revenue had to come from sale of services to enterprises, which 
were granted tax deductions. The results were similar to those in Brazil 
(.Ducci, 1987), 
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paying taxes. Small and medium sized firms, with high labor turnover, 
simply paid the tax (Kim, 1987). 

6.59 Future investments in middle income countr> VET systems should 
address issues of financing. Payroll tax financing may be an important 
long-term transitional arrangement, ensuring adequate financing for systems 
development. Evidence suggests that evolution towards incentives to 
stimulate enterprise provision of training must be done cautiously, with 
attention to likely equity effects. 

6.60 New Training Roles: The general trend as national training 
systems have developed has been towards provision of a wider range of 
training services to employers. In-service training for workers usually 
comes first, followed by development of enterprise training capability, and 
management and productivity consulting services. All of this has the effect 
of bringing training closer to enterprises. Investment should continue to 
support this evolution. 

6.61 Two additional roles should be considered in further investment. 
Explicit policies of technological development are becoming important in 
expanding middle income countries, such as Korea, Jordan, Brazil and Turkey. 

Strong national training systems, already providing a range of support 
services to industry, may often be well positioned to assist in the process 
of technology dissemination and installation. New production technologies 
require, in addition to new skills in the work force, new production 
management techniques (such as statistical quality control) and in some 
cases marketing assistance for products. While technology research and 
development is most likely to reside in universities, specialized 
institutions and, in some cases in polytechnics, technology extension 
services could well fall within the ambit of VET systems. These services 
could be especially valuable for small and medium-sized enterprises. 

6.62 The second is in providing training and other support services for 
informal sector employment. The Bank has relatively little experience in 
this endeavor. And it is not entirely clear that large national systems are 
best suited for this role. However, the issue is being addressed in some 
Latin American countries (Ducci, 1987). While this role may not be 
integrated into the services provided by national systems, it should be 
addressed in broader analysis and planning for training development. 

Middle Income C ountries In Earlier Stages of Development 

6.63 Experience suggests that these countries, as well as larger low 
income countries (such as India and Pakistan), can use the experiences of 
countries further along in the development of VET systems as a guide to 
investment . 

6.64 Given the complexity of the task, and the importance of employment 
demand, strong enterprise management and good implementation capacity, 
careful sector analysis will be essential to effective investment. These 
analyses should give close attention to the nature of effective employment 
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demand. More reliance should be placed on labor market surveys, vacancy and 
unemployment rates, and other Indicators of short term demand, rather than 
on global manpower forecasting. The development of labor market monitoring 
mechanisms should be of high priority. 

6.65 Management capacity is of crucial Importance, and should receive 
considerable emphasis in sector analysis. This should extend beyond 
management in the VET system to include enterprise management capacity. The 
latter is crucially important to linkage development and, over the longer 
term, to enterprise provision of training. Decentralization policies in 
larger countries must be based on through assessment of the needs for 
management development t\t lower levels of the system. 

6.66 In addressing system quality, emphasis should be ^iven to the 
balanced development of key elements testing, curricula, staffing, and 
students. Sector analysis should address the extent to which these elements 
are in place, and are functioning well together. 

6.67 On the policy level, a major issue is the structural separation of 
vocational training from vocational education. Implementation of this 
policy has encountered resistance from the education sector in the past, and 
is likely to contiiiue to do so. Importf.nt to the resolution of the issue 
will be a reconsideLatlon of the proper role of secondary education yi§ a 
vis employment. While it is the case the secondary vocational schools can 
be effective when they acquire characteristics of nonform^l training, it is 
not clear that this is a cost-effective way to meet training needs. As 
noted, new thinking on the best contribution of secondary educ&tion to 
employment is needed. Ministries of Education mav be positive about 
relinquishing vocational education if the general role of secondary 
education in preparation for work can be strengthened at low cost. 

6.68 A second important policy issue is financing, h'xperience 
demonstrates the value of payroll tax levies in providing a stable source of 
financing for systems development. While not representing enterprise 
financing for training, such sys :ems at least link financing for training 
with the sector it supports. An additional benefit can be stronger linkages 
between training and employment. 

6.69 However, experience demonstrates that enterprise opposition, 
especially under difficult economic circumstances, can delay if not defeat 
implementation of this policy. Other social sen^ices may well advance 
legitimate claims on resource flows. Payroll taxes, in short, should not be 
recommended without careful analysis of these factors. 

6.70 Direct enterprise financing through contracts for services is a 
desirable model. While it is unlikely to cover all costs in most cases, it 
can assume a significant share of the revenue burden. It also provides a 
clear and direct link between demand and supply. Again, the success in 
developing contract training requires good management on both sides, cs well 
as financial regulations which permit government financed institutions to 
retain and use earned income. 
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6.71 Studetit fees can be a third important source of finance. Again, 
analysis of the ability to pay, and of equity effects, is needed as the 
basis for policy reform. 

6.72 Finally, the record suj,gests that a decade or more is needed to 
establish these systems in middle Kicoae countries. Depending on the state 
of the system, an investment program -- rather than a single project inay 
be required. Given the very high policy and institutional development 
content likely in these investments (as opposed to civil workO, sector 
lending may be appropriate. 

Low Incone Countries 

6.73 Most of these are small countries in Sub-Saharan Africa, Many 
have begun to invest in nonformal training; a relative few are clearly 
embarkec .n the development of a policy and institutional framework f-^r 
training. In almost all countries the conditions fo? effective systems 
development are weak. Modern sector employment demand is low, enterprises 
management is less developed, and implementatf.ou capacity h£S been weak. 

6.74 The early investment emphasis on vocational secondary schools can 
be seen as responding in part to all three conditions. Cautious expansion 
of vocational training within general education offered a lower -cost 
strategy to meet small absolute demand for skills, even under optimistic 
assumptions for economic growth. Moreover, it would help meet high social 
demand for secondary eaucetion. With few strong enterprises with which to 
establish linkages (or in which to establish training), creating general 
training capacity uo Increase the stock of skills available to weak labor 
markets, based on global manpower forecasts, could have been a reasonable 
approach. Secondary schools were relatively simple and known institutions, 
and Ministries ot Education were in place to rim them; Miristries of Labor 
were frequently less well-ostablisheded . Free standing, nrrformal training 
systems, in contrast, presented a m-^^'h more complex institutional model. 
Small absolute manpower demand indicated small institutions, with high unit 
costs . 

6.75 In the event. «;",owth did not materialize; labor market demand 
stagnated. Enterprises did not develop as hoped. Ut ier conditions of 
economic stagnation, the high costs of vocational education and training and 
constrained government budgets led, in some cases, to underutilized 
facilities. Inputs necessary for quality were delayed or reduced. 
Implementation capacity did not develop strongly, as evidenced by project 
performance and the continuing reliance on expatriates . The latter is also 
in part due to difficulties encountered in providing adequate salaries for 
skilled insti-uctors . These problems affected both the secondary vocational 
schools and the nonforaal centers. 

6.76 It has been observed that strong general education is the best 
preparation for work. Advocates of this position suggest that vocational 
training should be left to ente'.prises and, through private schools and 
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centers, to the initiative and finances of the individual. This is an 
appealing concept from the perspective of economic theory. And it may be 
found in operation in Japan, if not in any other developed nation. But it 
has little current relevance in the small poor countries, with imperfect 
labor market information, weak enterprises and capital markets, and poor 
people. In practical terms, the state must continue to invest in the 
development of training capacity. All successful systems development in 
middle income countries began with heavy government investment and continues 
to be subsidi:ed. 

6.77 Thus government investment must continue if manpower needs are to 
be met. At the same time, a new approach to vocational training is clearly 
needed .nder these circumstances. Equally clearly, it must be based on 
careful sectoral analysis that addresses the essential conditions for 
effectiveness . 

6.78 The need for a new model is addressed in three parts below. 
First, directions for future investment design are identified and discussed. 
Second, the issue of the vocational secondary school is treated separately. 
Finally, the potential contributions of sub- regional cooperation are 
assessed. 

Pj,rections for Tnvpgtmpnt: Design in L ow Income Countries 

6.79 It is not clear how quickly these countries can follow the path of 
development that has led to effectiveness in middle income countries. In 
the short-term, at least, the conditions for effective system development 
along that line are anlikely to improve substantially. 

6.80 However, possible directions for investment design are suggested 
by the analysis. 

(a) Focus Investment on Nonf ormal Training 

Responsibility for administration should be separated from the 
Ministry of Education where other agencies have, or can be expected to 
develop, management capacity. This has the advantage of investment in a 
mode of training that, by design, has greater potential for labor market 
linkages, efficiency, and flexible response to small and changing training 
needs. Locating training outside the Ministry of Education may increase the 
opportunities to provide adequate salaries for instructors, at least to the 
extent that they are not paid through the public school teacher salary 
scale . 

The instituMons should provide pre employment training for youth, 
in-service training for workers, and re-training for unemployed adults. 
Enterprises can be expected to meet at least some of the costs of in-service 
training. 

The curriculum should be built around a core of generic skills 
. ^efui across sub-sectors of the economy. Many of these have been taught 
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for years, providing some base of materials and expertise. Examples include 
electricity, plumbing, auto and diesel mechanics, construction. Maintenance 
training should hold a prominent place. As institutional capacity in 
occupational analysis and curriculum development increases, these centers 
can begin to offer custo»i5zed training to meet specific needa for upgrading 
or re-training, or for Immediate employment expansion. 

(b) Emphasize Investments in Quality 

The complex institutional model of nonformal training, and the 
vtide range of quality support mechanisms required (testing, curriculum, 
staff, management, enterprise linkages, system monitoring) demand 
significant investment in building institutional capacity. As is the case 
for instructors, salaries for VET managers and professional support staff 
must be competitive if the reliance on expatriates is to be reduced. 
Project support for salary costs may be necessary. 

Support generally for the development of the training profession 
should be considered. Salary creates status. Beyond this, support for 
professional associations and activities would be helpful, and could serve 
the broader cadre of trainers operating outside the VET system in government 
agencies and in the private sector. 

(c) Develop Capacity on Both the Demand and Supply Sid o 

The quality and efficiency potential of nonformal training is 
realized through rapid response to changing training needs, curricula that 
are based on occupational analysis, the combination of center -based and on- 
the-job training, and in some cases the use of part-time instructors from 

"erprises. All of these elements require sustained and effective employer 
_ -.^ wicipation in the training system. The apparent assumption of past 
investment that this participation would develop spontaneously -- has not 
been entirely borne out by experience. A broader view of linkage 
developmer*: tl at includes investments in training and incentives for 
enterprise managers is worth consideration. 

Enterprise management capacity is crucial to effective short- term 
planning for the mix and size of courses. Unless emplo>ers are able to 
determine and project skill needs with some accuracy, the labor market 
information necessary for efficient training will not be available. 

(d) Concentrate Resources 

Especially in the smaller countries, a few larger multi- purpose 
training institutions located close to enterprises are likely to be more 
efficient than a larger number of smaller, more dispersed centers. 
Decentralization is less of an issue in countries where the industrial 
sector is geographically concentrated. The record suggests efficiency gains 
from locating; instructor training programs in trainiiig center facilities. 
As capabilities develop, training services can be extended to other areas, 
initially in skill areas with low equipment requirements. 
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(e) ;iajf)cet Training Services an d Opportunities 

Aggressive action by training managers to market services to 
agencies and enterprises is important to systems development, not in the 
least through cost-reco/ery . Equally important is marketing training 
opportunities to potential students when job opportunities are realisMc. 

(f) t ^xperimept. Learn and Be Patient 

It seems quite clear that, despite twenty years of investment 
experience*, the model for cost-effective vocational train:.ng in small Ic 
income countries has not yet been identified. The directions for investment 
suggested here respond to obvious weaknesses in past and current practice. 
But they do not, together, constitute a complete and coherent model. 

Many issues should be explored. How can training support informal 
sec'.or employment, and small-scale enterprises? What role can NGOs play in 
providing skills training? Can private training institutions play a useful 
role? Where large enterprises exist, especially those with significant 
foreign investment, hew can these be involved productively in pro^'iding 
training? 

Careful monitoring and evaluation of future investments is 
crucial. Fast practice in this respect has been entirely inadequate, 

fhe record also suggests a relatively long period of sustained 
investm:nts if effective training institutions are to be established. 
Sustained investment may be more important than the size of individual 
loans , 

6.81 A number of these directions are being addressed in current 
projects in Sub-Saharan Africa. A focused review of the experience now 
being gained would be ^ :: vip^ionally useful to future investments. 

The Vocatio: -or^ ary Schoo l 

6.82 rhe recommem . jx\ for emphasis on nonformal training reflects not 
only world-wide experier but also the current trends in low income 
countries generally and Sub-Saharan Africa specifically. As measured by 
World Bank lending the vocational secondary school has largely ceased to be 
a model for continued development, 

6 83 The reasons have been discussed at length. Remaining is the 

crucial question of the future of these institutions. The review suggests 
one possibility: institutional reform to move the schools towards the 
operating characteristic of nonformal centers. This has been pos,^ible in 
middle income countries. If Ministry of Education structures car. adjust to 
the needs for flexible curricula and higher staff salaries, and if 
employment demand exists, this strategy could work. Remaining would be 
questions about the comparative cost- effectiveness of the combined general 
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education/vocational training model, and the institutional difficulties of 
integrating education and trainiiig perspectives. 

6.84 The alternative is to accept the lessons of experience completely, 
and to move sharply away from secondary vocational education. Some 
facilities could be converted to nonformal training centers; others could be 
recast as general secondary institutions. 

6.85 This alternative leaves unanswered the question of how secondary 
education can do a better job, at low cost, in preparing students for 
continued training - either through nonformal centers or on the job. 
Clearly, such a policy shift would create both the need and the opportunity 
for curriculum reform and quality improvement. Indeed, it may in some cases 
be useful to consider me :ns for quality improvement in secondary education 
together with investment strategies for vocational education and training. 

6.86 New approaches to technological education are emerging in the 
developed world, with some adaptation for developing nations. By advancing 
new concepts and curriculum structures for science and mathematics, these 
curricula seek to increase the relevance of traditional subjects to modern 
technological developments. Other approaches include craft, design and 
technology curricula with similar intentions. 

6.87 These curricula should be given attention regardless of choices 
made about the future of vocational high schools. In those cases, however, 
where Ministries of Education may move out of tha vocational training role, 
these could provide the core of programs to strengthen secondary education 
in important ways. 

Sub-Regional Cooperation 

6.88 De^^eloping a shared resource base for education development in 
small countries makes good financial sense, and indeed has been often 
proposed and occasionally attempted. Such efforts are beset with political 
and coordination problems. Nevertheless, to see French language curricula 
for training diesel mechanics in West Africa developed independently in 
several small countries is to force reconsideration of the possibility. 

6.89 The review riuggests that professional support institutions that 
integrate curriculum and testing development, and staff training, have made 
important contributions to quality and efficiency in larger middle income 
countries. Such institutions are especially important to vocational 
training because of the constant need to update curricula and materials, and 
staff capability. In the United States, highly decentralized vocational 
education and training systems draw heavily for curriciJum and instructor 
training support on regional and national institutions, some financed 
through state consortia, others by the federal government. 

6.90 The consortium model is of particular relevance to the developing 
country situation. As applied, say, in Anglophone or Francophone Africa, 
such a consortium would b€» based on financial contributions from member 
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governments. The institution would be governed by a Board of national 
representatives. It would undertake occupational analysis, curriculum 
specification and test item development for the core of courses common to 
member countries. This is the most costly and time consuming part of 
curriculum development. It results In a framework which can readily be 
adapted to local circumstances (i.e., differing levels of skills at entry, 
different course lengths). Where necessary, instructional materials (texts, 
handouts) can be produced locally at relatively low cost. Member country 
staff can be contracted by the regional institution to carry out part of the 
work, and could be seconded to the regional center for specific tp«?kf . 
This, essentially, is the successful Vocational and Technical Education 
Consortium of the States (VTECS) in the United States. 

6.91 The model could easily be extended to include trainer training, 
research and evaluation and technical assistance services for institutional 
development. Importantly, such an institution could 

provide the sustained support that institutional development requires, 
avoiding some of the problems inherent in project-bound technical 
assistance . 

6.92 Such an institution would be costly, and would require significant 
external financing, probably over a ten to fifteen year period. If, 
however, a significant commitment is to be made to the development of 
vocational training in Sub-Saharan Africa, these support services must be 
put in place. Sharing the resource across small systems makes economic 
sense. Whether it makes political sense, of course, is a question to be 
addressed . 



SUMMARY: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE WORLD BANK 

6.93 The need for system rehabilitation and quality improvement in 
middle income countries, and for sustained systems development in low income 
countries, indicate a continuing need for investment in VET. The policy and 
institutional development content of these loans will be very high. 

6.94 The Bank faces a significant opportunity, and an equally 
significant challenge, in providing support for vocational education and 
training over the balance of the century. The opportunity is to capitalize 
on the generally successful pattern of training system development In middle 
income countries, supporting increased efficiency as well as the continuing 
evolution of quality and the capability to assume new roles in technology 
transfer and productivity enhancement. The challenge is posed by the 
problems of developing cost-effective training systems in small low income 
countries, notably in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

6.95 Both the opportunity and the challenge will require strong policy 
and operational commitment from the Bank, The level of analytical and 
design sophistication required in both circumstances is very high. In the 
middle income countries, continued development of policies, as well as 
planning and monitoring mechanisms that facilitate short-term adjustments to 
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labor market changes are both needed. The capability of the stronger 
systems to move effectively into technology dissemination and adaptation, or 
informal sector training, will need to be strengthened. Financing polices 
and mechanisms will need country specific analysis for feasibility and 
equity implications. 

6.96 In the low income countries, problems of institutional design and 
efficiency will predominate. Labor market monitoring and analyses will be 
important. Implementation will be difficult in most circumstances, and 
recurrent cost financing will be required. Major issues in system 
governance remain to be addressed in many countries, as do questions 
regarding the future of vocational secondary schools. The possibility, at 
least, of regional professional support institutions should be explored. 

6.97 In the first instance, these problems must be addrf^ssed within the 
regional framework of the Bank. The challenge to the Africa region differs 
substantially from that faced in the other regions. There the potential for 
inter- country cooperation in the face of common problems is very high, and a 
regional strategy and base of expertise for vocational training development 
will be needed. 

6.98 In the middle income countries, and hence for EMENA, Asia and LAC. 
current investments are making significant contributions to systems 
improvement in many countries. Opportunities for further investments exist, 
however, and these will require a very high level of policy and 
institutional development content. Broad investment in science and 
technology development, already under way in few countries, should be 
expanded. 

6.99 PPR should provide central policy and investment design support to 
the regions. Post-hoc evaluation of investment effectiveness will be of 
considerable importance. But continuing informal coordination and support 
for inter-regional exchange of experience will be even more useful. 

6.100 Establishing the analytical basis for policy dialogue and 
effective investment design and supervision is likely to require a higher 
level of Bank staff support than in the past. The decline in the number of 
training professionals in the Bank over the past two years runs counter to 
this trend. The fragmentation of sectoral expertise in the reorganized Bank 
may also weaken the capacity to mount effective investment programs. Both 
trends are particularly troublesome given continuing high demand for staff 
support of project- related training and free standing sectoral training 
investments . 

6.101 The full potential for high quality lending in support of 
vocational training is not likely to be reached with the present level of 
operational and policy staffing. Thus the Bank faces some hard choices. A 
strorg policy and operational commitment could lead to significant advances 
in the low and middle income countries alike. If resources continue to be 
constrained, some priorities will have to be set within regions regarding 
VET. Given that the commitment to general education must remain strong, and 
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in some regions increase, these priorities will have to be set within 
vocational training, perhaps on a country by country basis. 

6.102 To be avoided is a weak response in the form of low levels ot 
analysis and design, and inadequate supervision. Short-term resource 
constraints should not prevent the Bank from effective responses to both the 
opportunity and the challenge. 
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ANNEX I 



METHODOLOGY 

1.01 A r*prM«ntatlv« sample of industry VET components was 
selected fcr detailed analysis in response to the questions 

raised In the Introduction. Because Bank projects often Incorporate 
components designed to support a range of education sub-sectors 
(general primary education, secondary and non- formal VET, broad 
Institutional development foi the Ministry of Education, etc.)» the 
project component Is the most useful unit of analysis for a review 
restricted to any t^^^i^ sub**sector. 

1.02 These coaponents were analyzed using a questionnaire 
developed fro« a variable list based or* a conceptual framework of 
VET.* These variables, and the corresponding questions, 
cluster around four main themes: 

a. Description of the overall project and Its VET 

components ; 

b. External Efficiency of component Institutions; 

c. Internal Efficiency of component Institutions; 

d. Fiaanclng of component Institutions. 



1.03 The questionnaire collated both quantitative and narrative 
descriptive and evaluative data. These were entered inno a data base 
program for the personal computer that facilitates analysis across 
variables, including the integration of quantitative and textual 
information. This makes it possible, for example, to combine 
statistical data on costs and enrollments with narrative analysis of 
project implamentation, and to structure the data along the comparative 
dimensions of the study: training mode, region, country income level 
and time. 



Characteristics of the Sample 

1.04 The universe of components for the four modes studied 
consisted of 213 ^T components in 149 projects in 71 countries 
financed between FY63 and FY86. The total cost of these components 
(including contingencies) was $4929 million. One hundred and 
twenty-one of these components (56X of the total), drawn from 76 
projects in 34 countries were selected for the sample. The total c 
of VET components in the sample was $2,923 million, or 59X of the t 
cost for the universe of components. 

♦Drawn in part from Hunting, Zymelman and Godfrey. Evaluating 
Vocational Training Programs: A Practic al Guide. World Bank, 1986. 
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1.05 The following criteria were used in selection of the projecti 
from which VET components were drawn for the sample: 



1. Projects with >15X Total Project Cost in VET: in 
order to focus on Investments primarily supporting VET. 

2. Projects Initiated After 1975: in order to 
concentrate on more recent experience. 

3. Preference to Sequences of Projects in the Same 
Country: in order to gain insight into cumulating 
patterns of investment. 

4. Component Value >$1 million: in order to emphasize 
more significant investments. 

The second and fourth criteria were relaxed as needed to gain a 
sufficient number of components. The aim was to provide a balanced 
cross-sectional view of components of different types, and the 
relaxation of criteria one and four resulted in the inclusion of a few 
smaller and eatlier components. 

1.06 Both completed and on-going projects were selected for the 
sample. In the latter case, however, only those projects coming last in 
a sequence of at least two projects were chosen. 

1.07 The sample was stratified to permit comparison of investments 
by mode, country income level, and region. As noted, the study 
examines industrial vocational and technical education and training 
delivered through four institutional modes. These were defined as fol- 
lows:* 



Secondary; Vocational education and training delivered 
through senior secondary schools that grant degrees, and 
that offer such programs as a principal purpose (and not 
through a "diversified- curriculum). These schools are 
generally operated by the Ministry of Education. In 
principle, secondary VET provides access to higher-level 
education and training* 



♦ A separate comprehensive review of Bank education investments found 
that these categories, with the addition of University-level VET 
investments, gsneral teacher training and diversified secondary school 
projects, encompass the range of types of VET institutions supported by 
the Bank (see Schwartz, KSS). 
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Post-S€Condary < VET programs that provide 
occupatlon-orlcrited training and generally require a 
»«condary-lev€l degree for entrance. These courses are 
operated either within existing universities or in centers 
such «a polytechnics, designed specifically for technical 
purposes. Engineering schools made up a large proportion 
such schools in the sample. 

Non-Formal ; Institutions that offer a variety of 
non-degree programs, from short-term, three-month 
courses to training of two and three years, and at all 
levels, from semi-skilled to management. The programs 
are designed to provide specific skills for employment. 
Soma non-formal training institutions also provide 
in-service training through evening and in-plant 
courses, as well as training advisory services to 
enterprises. Non-Formal insr -'tutions are generally 
administered by agencies outside the formal education 
structure, such as the Ministries of Labor, Manpower, or 
Social Affairs, technical ministries, employers, labor, 
or professional organizations. 

Vocational Teacher Training : Programs designed to 
prepare vocational teachers and instructors. These 
include formal degree programs for all modes t as well as 
certificate level programs for instructors in non-formal 
institutions. The former are generally housed in 
universities and colleges; the latter are generally 
shorter in length, draw from workers with occupational 
experience, and are often accommodated on the same 
premi-^es as the VTC they arc intended to serve. 
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1.08 The second dimension of the sample was the income level of the 
country, using the annual per capita income categories of the 1986 
World Development Report: Low ($400 or less), Lower-Middle 
($401-$l,600) and Upper-Middle ($1,601 or more). The third dimension 
was the v^orld Bank regional structure of Africa, Asia, Europe /Middle 
East/North Africa (EMENA), and Latin America/Caribbean (LAC). 

1.09 Characteristics of the sample, as stratified by these three 
dimensions, c«n be seen in Tables 1 and 2. Table 1 shows the 
distt'ibution of components by region and mode. The samples of EMENA 
and LAC compwnents are proportionally representative of the universe, 
with sample at.d total component percentages of 37X and 39X, and 131 and 
15Z respectively. African components account for 27X of the total, and 
the sample 21Z. In contrast, the Asia component sample was 
disproportionately Jarge, with sample and total component percentages 
of 28Z and 19Z. The relative undersampling of Africa components wrs 
due to the many small (less than $1.0 million) components; the 
oversampling in Asia to the large number of countries with sequences of 
project investments. 



Table 1: Characteristics of the SaiDle: 

Olstrlbutioo of Coaponents by Region 
and By Mode 

(sai«)te In para^hesls) 



CoNVxrants By Mode 



'''eacher 



Region countries Projects Secondary Post-Secondary Noifornal Training j Totals 



Africa 


28 (13 ) 


44 ne ) 


21 (12 ) 


3(1) 


25 ( 8 ) 


8(5) 


1 57 ( 26 ) 


Asia 


11 ( 5 ) 


31 (22 ) 


6(7) 


12 (10 ) 


17 (12 ) 


5(5) 


40 ( 34 ) 


EMENA 


18 ( 8 ) 


47 (25 ) 


14 ( 8 ) 


20 (11 ) 


33 (19 ) 


16 ( 7 ) 


83 ( 45 ) 


LAC 


16 ( 8 ) 


27 (13 ) 


5(5) 


4(2) 


22 ( 8 ) 


2(1) 


33 ( 16 ) 



Total 



71 (34 ) 149 ( 76 ) 46 ( 32 ) 39 ( 24 ) 



97 (47 ) 31 (18 



213 (121 ) 
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1 10 Th€ sample is proportional to the total of components for 
upper-middle income countries. It over-represents lower-middle income 
countries (52X versus A2X) , and is less than representative for low 
income countries (19X versus 25X). (See Table 2) These relatively 
minor biases again reflect heavier emphasis on sequences of project 
investments and on components valued at more than $1.0 million. 

Table 2: Characteristics of the Sa«)le: 

Distribution of Coiponent by lnco« Level 
and By Mode 

(sample in parenthesis) 



incoie 



Level 



Conxxients By Vlode 



Teacher 



Cartnes Projects Secondary Post-Seujndary Nonfornal Training i Totals 



Lw 24(12) 41(16) K-(6) 4(2) 28(9) 10(6) 

Lowr-Mlddle 29 (13 ) 62 ( 30 ) 20 (15 ) 13 (11) 44 ( 28 ) 13 ( 9 ) 
upper -Middle 18 ( 9 ) 46 (30 ) 12 (11) 22 (11 ) 27 (10 ) 8 ( 3 ) 



90 ( 63 ) 
69 ( 35 ) 



Total 



71 (34 ) 149 (76 ) 46 (32 ) 39 (24 ) 97 (47 ) 31 (18 ) 



! 213 (121 ) 



1.11 As indicated above, the sample included 76 projects drawn from 
atotal 1A9. There were 17 "cluster" sequences, accounting for 
about 781 of the sample, selected to study the evolution of 
investments. These cluster projects occurred in Banglade .h, Pakistan, 
Sri Lanka, Cameroon, Ecuador, Egypt, Jordan, Indonesia, Ivory Coast, 
Morocco, Turkey, YAR, Algeria, Brazil, Korea, Malaysia, and Mexico. 

The Data 

1 12 Data were drawn primarily from Staff Appraisal Reports (SAR) 
and Project Completion Reports (PCR). These data are weak in many 
respects. SARs do not deal uniformly with project justification and 
planning, the elements in the design of a component, or costs. PCRs 
rarely contain adequate information on project educational outcomes 
«ince they are written at the completion of the physical components of 
a project. After preliminary analysis, 3 countries with successful VET 
investment programs were chosen for further research: Jordan, Brazil, 
and Korea. For these countries, collateral documents were examined, 
and interviews with projects officers were conducted to gain a more 
in-depth understanding of VET investments. 
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Annex II : List of Projects and Components in the Samp ^ 
(^Completed projects) 



AFRICA 



Gambia I 
FY78 

Guinea I 
FY79 

Chad II 
FY71 



NF Tech. Institute 
Secondary Technical Schools 

Secondary Technical Schools 
Instructor Training Institute 

Secondary Technical Schools 



Ivory Coast I 
FY69 



Ivory Coast III 
FY80 



NF Training Center 
PS Higher National 
Technical Institute 
Secondary Technical Schools 

NF Vocational Institutes 



Cameroon II 
FY? 2 



Cameroon III 
FY76 



NF Adult Vocational Guidance 

& Training Center 
Secondary Technical Schools 

Secondary Technical Schools 



Cameroon IV 
FY86 



Gabon II 
FY76 



NF Adult Vocational Guidence 
& Training Center 

Ministry of Labor 
Directorate of Manpo\»jer 

Secondary Technical Schools 

Education Planning 
Division and Directorate 
of Technical and 
Vocational Education, MOE 

Secondary Technical Schools 



Senegal III 
FY79 



NF Industrial Training Center 

National Vocational Training 
Office 

TT Technical Teacher Training 
College 
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Annex II: List of Projects and Components in the Sample 
(^Completed projects) 



AFRICA 



Tanzania VI 
FY79 



Vocational Training Centers 
Technical Secondary Schools 
Instructor Training Center 



Kenya V 
FY81 



Industrial Training Centers 



Burundi II 
FY80 



Trade Training School 
School for Public Works 



Burundi II 



Mechanics Department 



Zaire I 
FY72 



Technical Secondary School 
Technical Teacher Training College 



Swaziland I 
FY75 



Industrial Training Institute 



Ethiopia VI 
FY85 



Technical Teacher Training College 



ASIA 



Indoresia T 
FY71 



Technical Training Centers (TTCs) 



Indonesia IV 
FY76 



Indonesia VII 
Polytechnic 
FY79 



Technical Training Centers (TTCs) 
Vocational Training Centers 

Secondary Technical Teacher 
Training (for TTCs) 

Polytechnic 



Indonesia 

Second Polytechnic 
FY84 



Polytechnic 

Polytechnic Education Development 
Center 
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Annex II: List of Projects and Components in the Sample 
(^Completed projects) 



ASIA 



Indonesia 
Public Works 
Manpower 
Development 
FY83 



National Ministry of Public Works 
Training Center 

Regional MPW Training Centers 



Indonesia 
Manpower 
Development 
FY86 



Ministry of Labor Manpower 
Planning & National/Regional 
Training Councils 

Vocational Training Centers 

Industrial Training Development 
Units 



Korea First 
Education Project 
FY69 



Mobile Tr-iining Units 

NF Teacher Training Centers 

Secondary Technical Schools 
Junior Colleg'^- 



Korea 

Education II 
FY73 



Secondary Technical Schools 
Junior Colleges 



Korea 

Education III 
FY75 



Technical Secondary School 
Vocational Training Institutes 



Korea 

Luucation IV 
FY77 



Vocational Training Institutes 
Central Vocational Training 
Institute 



Korea Sector 
Program, Higher 
Technical 
Education 
FYSO 



Junior Colleges 



Malaysia 
Education I 
FY69 



Technical Secondary Schools 
Vocational Secondary Schools 
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Annex I I : List of Projects and Components in tho Sample 
(★Completed projects) 



ASIA 



Malaysia 
Education il 
FY72 



Technical Secondary Schools 
Vocational Secondary Schools 



Malaysia 
Education III 
FY74 



lytechnic 



Malaysia 
Education IV 
FY77 



Industrial Training Institutes 



Malaysia 
Education VI 
FY82 



Polytechnic 

Industrial Training Institutes 



Malaysia 
Education VII 
FYS 6 



Polytechnics 

Industrial Training Institutes 



Bangladesh I 
FY73 

Bangladesh III 
FY79 



Technical Training Institution? 
(TTIs) 

Technical Training Centers (TTCs) 
Ik Plant Training 



Bangladesh VIII 
FY84 



Sri Lanka I 
FY81 



Polytechnics 
Engineering College 
Teacher Training 

Technical Training Institutes 



Sri Lanka II 
FY86 



Technical Training Institutes 



EHENA 



Jordan I 
FY72 



Polytech-^ic (& Trade 
Training Center) 



(Polytechnic) & Trade Training 
Center 
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*Y75 



Ibrid Polytechnic 

Aqaba Trade Training Complex 
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Annex II 



EMENA 



List of Projects and Components in the Sample 
(*Completed projects) 



Jordan III 
FY80 



Saahab Training Complex 



Jordan IV 
FYS 2 



Jordan IV 

Jordan VII 
FY86 



Trade Training Center 
General Vocational Secondary 
Teacher Training Department 
Tafilah Polytechnic 

Community College 

Trade Training Center 



Turkey II 
FY84 



Turkey III 
FY87 



Egypt I 

nil 

Egypt I 



Egypt II 
FY79 



Industrial Training and 
Development Center 

Technician Training Centers 

MOE 

Apprenticeship Training Centers 
Public Training Centers 
Adult Technical Training Centers 
Women Training Centers 

Technician Training Schools 
Technician Training Institutes 

Vocational Training Centers 
Technical Teacher Training School 
Instructor Training Centers 

Technical Training Schools 
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Egypt II 



Egypt III 
FY81 

Egypt IV 
FY83 



YAR 



FY73 



Vocational Training Centers 
Handicraft Skills Training Center 
Technician Training Institutes 

Vocational Training Centers 
Skills Training Centers 

Vocational Training Centers 
Instructor Training Institute 

Vocational Training Center 
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Annex II: List of Projects and Comp onents in the Sample 
(^Completed projects) 



EMENA 



YAR II 
FY76 

YAR V 
FYS 3 

YAR VII 
FY86 



Morocco IV 
FY79 



Morocco VI 
FYS 5 

Morocco VI 

Morocco VI 

Tunisia IV 
FY81 



Algeria I 
FY73 

Algeria II 
FY76 

Algeria III 
FY77 



Algeria IV 
FY78 
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Vocational Training Centers 



District Training Centers 



Technical Secondary School 
Vocational Training Center 
National Technical Training 

Board (NTTB) 
Polytechnic 

Technical Lycees 
Higher Institutes of Technology 
Post-Secondary Engineering Schools 
Technical Teacher Training College 

Vocational Training Centers 



Mobile Training Units 

Instructor Training Center 

Vocational Training Centers 
Apprentice Training Center 
National Training Agency 

Algerian Petroleum Institute 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 

Technological Institute 



Technicums 
Vocational Training 
Training Centers (CEP) 

National Institute of 
Mechanical Engineering (NIMET) 

Institute for Vocational 
Instructor Training (IVIT) 

Technical Teacher Training 
College (ENSEP) 
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Annex II: List 



EMENA 



of Projects and Components in the Sample 
(*CGmpleted projects) 



Algeria V 
FY80 

Algeria V 



Maintenance Training Center 
Industrial Training Centers 

Institute for Instructor Training 
for Maintenance Trades 



National Institute for Maintenance 
Trades Administration 



Pakistan V 
FY81 



Pakistan VI 
FYS 6 



El Salvador III 
FY78 



Vocational Training Centers 
National Vocational Training 
Management System 

Vocational Training Centers 
National Vocational Training 
Management System 

Vocational Training Centers 



Dominican Republic 
FY75 



II 



Vocational Training Centers 



Barbados II 
FYS 6 

Brazil I 
FY72 

Brazil III 
FY77 



Vocational Training Centers 
Barbados Community College 

Operational Engineering Center 
Upper Secondary Vocational School 

Vocational Training Centers 



Brazil V 
FY84 



National Training System 



Paraguay II 
FY77 



Vocational Training Centers 



Uruguay I 
78 



Vocational Training Centers 



Mexico I 
FY82 



Technical Training Centers 



Mexico II 
FY86 



Technical Training Centers 
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Annex II: L ist of Projects and Components in the Sample 
^Completed projects) 

EMENA 

Ecuador I Technical Secondary Schools 

FY69 

Ecuador II Vocational Training Centers 

FY76 



Ecuador III 
FYS 3 



Vocational Training Centers 
Instructor Training Center 
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Annex ill: iipact of Sector Analysis on Investients 



Region/Country 



Asia 
Korea 

Indonesia 

llalayela 



Bangladesh 
Sri Lanka 



Tiling in 

Sector Project 
Analysis Sequence 



Notes on lnwt on Investient^ 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
No 



After first, 
fourth and 
fifth 

Before first; 
aftr second 
and third 

Before second; 
after third 
and fourth 



After two 



Basis for three stbsequent Investmts with significant Institution- 
building oo^xinents. Focus on science & technology !n 
later analyses. 

The second study was the basis for In^estients In polytechnics. 
The third addressed policy Insues. including free-standing 
training. 

DavelopKnt of Institutional planning and nnageient capacity 
late In project sequence after problem enooiDtered, based on 
■Id-tere sector work. Fcous on science and technology In later 
analyses. 

Instltution-bulldlng. 
Free-standing training project 



IK 



Mexico 

Brazil 
Barbados 

Paraguay 



Doilnlcan 
RepiDllc 

Ecuador 



El Salvador 



Q U^MDuay 

ERLC 



Yee 

Yes 
Yee 

Yec 

Yee 

Yes 

Yee 
Yee 



After first 



After second 

Before only 
project 

Before only 
project 

Before only 
project 

AfKt three 
projects 

Before only 

aflKonly 



Soie analytical basis for Institution building in second 
project. 

Analysis led to significant Instltutlon-bullding project. 

Done very early. Project has strong Instltutlavbulldlng 
focus, but no direct relationship to sector work 

Project has Instltutlon-buliding focus, but sector study gave 
little forial attention to VET. 

Soie instltution-buliding for national systei. 



Focus on Instltutlon-bullding mi labor earket analysis. 

Basis for Inveetient in national systei (project fills). 
Cursory treatwit of policy and Institutional li 

tor 
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Reglon/Cortry 



Tiling In 
Sactor Pro 'act 
Analysis Sequence 



Notas on liDact on investwnt 



Jordan 

Turkey 

Morocco 

YAR 

Ea>^t 

AlQBTla 

Tuilsia 
Pakistan 

Africa 

Ivory Coast 

Cawroon 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

Quinaa 
Senegal 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
NO 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



Before second, 
fourth and 
fifth 

Before first 
and second 

Before first 
and second 



Before third 
and fifth 



Before only 

Before first; 
&fIfiL last 



Betvieen first 
and list 

Between second 
and last 

Before last 



Before last 

Before only 
Before only 



Instltutlofv-bul Iding for national systea, increasing policy and 
institutional en)hasis. Focus on science and technology In 
later analyses. 

instltutlon-txjilding for national systea. Focus on science and 
technolo(y In later analyses. 

Institution building for national systea In later analyses. 



(lnstltutlon-bulld,ng In last project). 

(SOM instltutlon-tul Iding in later projects). 

TroD led sequence of Investaaits. Instltutlon-tulldlng 
In last project. Sector work relatively weak on policy and 
institutional issues. 

institution building for national systei. 

institution bul Idlng for national systei related to very early 
sector work. Later SH eiphaslzes need for use of short-tera 
labor warket Inforaatlon. 

Instltutlon-bul Idlng for vocational training centers. 

institution-building for national systei. 

institutlon-lxji Idlng for technical education in llOE; sector 
of Indirect relevance. 

Equity strategy for riral developient, 'ittle VET policy 
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